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The Annual Report of the Bank Commissioners of the State of Con- 
necticut for the past year presents highly favorable features, and exhibits 
the industrial progress of that State. Out of an aggregate population 
of 537,000 in the State, the Savings Banks have no less than 178,000 
depositors, or about one-third of the whole population. These 
depositors have on deposit the large sum of fifty-five million of dol- 
lars, with a surplus of over three millions, making their deposits, in 
gross, $58,619,779 ; or an average of $310 to each depositor ; or, with 
surplus accumulations, nearly $330 to each. 

In the ten years from January, 1861, to January, 1871, the in- 
crease in the number of depositors in the State of Connecticut has 
been £0,733; or from 97,144 to 177,877, equal to an addition of 
eighty-three per cent. At the same time the aggregate deposits have 
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increased from $20,791,856 to $55,296,705 ; an increase equivalent to 
one hundred and sixty-six per cent. in the short period of ten years. 


The average deposit has also advanced rapidly ; that of 1861 being 
$214.03 to each, while in 1871 it has reached $310. The progress of 
the Savings Bank movement in the. past ten years in the State of 
Connecticut is more fully shown in the annexed summary : 


The Growth of Savings, Banks in Connecticut. 


Year. No: Banks. No. Depositors. Amount Deposited. Average. 
| ee 97,144 .. $20,791,856 .. $ 214.03 
1862 ae aes 90,956 .. 20,676,712 .. 227.32 
1863 - 49 .. 105,476 , 23,486,386 .. 222.67 
1865 .. 51 EZL,GSi es 29,142,288 .. 239.18 
1866 50 .. 407,572 - 27,319,013 .. 253.96 
1868 .. 54 .. 138,846 36,283,460 261.32 
Is70 .. S&B .. 366,692 «. 47,904,834 .. 289.12 


A favorite investment on the part of the Savings Banks of Connec- 
ticut is in bank shares, which are held to the extent of $3,190,123, 
viz : 


In shares of Banks of New York City..........-...... $1,349,925 
“ of New York State. 12,000 
ae ” : é 1,281,977 


1 . 26,000 

“ec 6 , i 24,500 
In miscellaneous bank shares not named 122,073 
In premiums, &c 373,651 


Total invested in bank shares. . . $3,190,123 


The largest investments of this order are: Ist. The National 
Bank of Commerce, New York. 2d. The Fourth National Bank, 
$156,500. 3d. The Continental National Bank, $114,200. 4th. 
The American Exchange National Bank, $106,600. 


The largest investments by Connecticut Savings Banks in the bank 
shares of their own State, are the following: Thames National Bank 
$125,800, (or ten per cent of the whole); Mercantile National Bank, 
$70,500 ; Etna National Bank, $54,600; City National Bank, Hart- 
ford, $48,000. 

We have prepared for the information of our readers a tabular 
statement of the deposits in each Savings Bank in the State for Janu- 
ary, 1871, compared with January, 1870, with the date of charter of 
each; rate of dividend of each for the year 1870. 

The National Bank capital in the State of Connecticut is $23,600,- 
000, and in State Bank capital $1,450,000, which together are less 
than one-half the capital invested (or deposited) i in the Savings Banks 
of that State. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF 'THE BANK COMMISSIONERS OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


We add the Annual Report of the Bank Commissioners of Connecti- 
cut, to show the favorable condition of the Savings Banks of the State. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


The following summary will show the increase in the number of 
Savings Banks, the wonderful growth of their business, and a general 
comparison with their condition the previous year : 


Assets. Jan. 1, 1870. Jan. 1, 1871. Increase. 
Loans on Real 
pe -- $26,081,162.73 .. $32,144,662.59 -- $6,063,499 .86 
Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds. -.. -- 2,799,847.94 .. 3,820,937 .67 -- 1,021,089.73 


Loans on Per- 
sonal Securit - @801,457.90 .. 3,511,289-.10 abs 709,831.80 


Invested in Bank 
-- 9,096,727.76 .. 3,190,193.21 oe 114,395.46 

Railroad Stocks 

and Bonds... ba 893,127.57 .. 1,128,993.66 es 235,866 .09 
United States 

BGnGs.dcceee -- 9,138,484.25 .. 7,133,436.16 
Real Estate-.... oe 385,111.70 .. 412,139.02 
Town, City, and 

State Bonds... ° -  5,578,590.16 
Cash on hand.. = -  1,435,361.07 
Other assets. ... i ‘ 264,246.98 


$51,202,065.49 $58,619,779.62 $9,422,762 .22 
Less decrease in U S. Bonds......... on 2,005,048.09 


Total Assets $7,417,714.31 


Liabilities. 
Due Depositors. -- $47,904,834.11 .. $55,297,705.40 .. $7,392,871.29 
All other liabili- 
i ou eal - abe 69,585.99 .. 


--  3,297,231.38 ..  3,252,488.23 .. 
$51,202,065 .49 $58,619,779.62 $7,462,457 .28 
SOUR GDEIORNS GUTBUAD. «. 5oc.ois ccc cscs cece ccnsecenesasssicene 44,743.15 


Total Liabilities.........--+-s00+ «eee $7,417,714.13 
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Whole number of depositors, 177,887. 

Average amount due each depositor, $310.00. 

Number of institutions last year, 58; number of institutions now 
reporting, 64; number of institutions not reporting, 2; whole number 
now in operation, 66; amount of State tax paid, $351,897.40; 
amount of United States tax paid, $105,164.58. 

As will be seen from the above, the number of these institutions in 
operation one year ago was fifty-eight ; during the last session of the 
Legislature nine more were chartered, viz: one at Hartford, one at 
Middletown, one at New Hartford, one at Bristol, one at Rockville, 
one at Naugatuck, one at Waterbury, one at Moodus, and one at 
Greenwich. During the past year one institution located at Man- 
chester has closed up its affairs and paid off its depositors in full, 
leaving now in operation throughout the State sixty-six ; of this num- 
ber (64) sixty-four have complied with the law, and have made reports 
to the Commissioners, the other two not having commenced business 
until about the first of January, 1871. 

This statement of the general condition of the Savings Bank inter- 
est in our State will, when the fact is remembered that their resources 
represent to a great degree the small savings of toil and industry, 
serve to commend it to your careful consideration. A comparison 
with other moneyed interests in the State, in respect to the amount 
involved and the numbers and condition of those interested, will show 
that it outranks all others in its claim to wise legislation. 

If we take, for example, the national banking associations, which 
are not directly under the guardianship of the State, it will be found 
from the report of the banks to the Comptroller of the Currency on 
the 18th day ot March, 1871, that the amount of capital invested and 
deposits in those institutions, together with the amount of capital and 
deposits in the banks of discount doing business under the laws of the 
State, was $40,875,553.54, while the amount of deposits in Savings 
Banks on the Ist day of January, 1871, was $55,297,705.40 ; the 
former representing to a great degree the wealth and the business of 
the State, the individuals immediately interested being permitted to 
control the management of their affairs, their interests carefully pro- 
tected by stringent laws, and the institutions watched and guarded by 
a Bureau of the General Government especially established for the 
purpose—the latter representing the earnings of a class who have 
little or no voice in the management of the funds they place in these 
institutions, and who are dependent entirely upon the safeguards 
which wise legislation may establish for their protection. 

With a sense of the importance of the interests entrusted to the 
care of the managers of Savings Banks, and with a feeling that the 
laws designed to afford perfect security to depositors should be 
obeyed, your Commissioners have, during the past year, visited and 
made rigid personal examinations into the condition and the manage- 
ment of all the institutions that were in operation on the Ist day of 
January, 1871, and we would bear testimony to the fact that all are 
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entitled to the confidence of depositors, which their very rapid growth 
shows that they possess. 

It has been our inclination as well as our duty to insist that the 
laws of the State in regard to the manner of making loans and invest- 
ing their funds should be complied with, and we desire here to call 
attention to the great injury done to the Savings Bank system by the 
partial and special legislation allowed within the last few years. 
Under the present law the Savings Banks are required to loan one- 
half of the amount of their deposits on the mortgage of real estate 
within this State, and are prohibited from loaning on mortgage secu- 
rity out of the State; the balance they may loan on personal security, 
or may invest in certain specified stocks and bonds; they are not 
allowed, by the most liberal construction of the statute, to invest in 
railroad bonds and mortgages (except those banks which have ob- 
tained special privileges), and yet we find throughout the State a 
large number of the banks have invested in this class of securities, 
and in mortgages of real estate in the Western States. When it is 
brought to the notice of the managers of the institutions that they are 
not allowed by law to invest in such securities, they plead the excuse 
that a certain class of securities allowed to one institution by the 
State, the source from which they all alike derive the privileges, 
should not be prohibited to another. 


The law forbidding the receipt of more than four hundred ($400) 
dollars in one year from one person is disregarded quite generally 
through the whole State, some of the banks receiving any and all 
amounts that are offered, and the same plea is urged with reference to 
this practice. 

The natural tendency of such a condition of things will readily be 
seen; the barriers onee down, all restraints thereafter become irk- 
some, and the disposition to follow alone their own counsels is soon 
apparent in the management of the institutions. There is no penalty 
attached to the violation of any of the laws of the State with reference 
to Savings Banks, with the following exception: one section of the 
statute provides that the directors, trustees, or managers of any 
Savings Bank assenting to a violation of the provisions of the act to 
regulate the investment of their funds, shall be held personally liable 
to said bank for any loss which may result therefrom, This your 
Commissioners cannot but deem inadequate for the purpose ; they are 
unable to understand how this penalty can be enforced when a loss 
oceurs, as in too many instances there is no record kept of the vote 
on the question, and the mere fact of the possession of such an 
investment by the Bank would not fix the responsibility upon all or 
any one of the directors or trustees. The first and almost only con- 
sideration for Savings Banks in making investments of their funds is 
safety. 

Absolute security, and not large returns for their money, is the true 
policy for such institutions to pursue; their money belongs, in many 
instances, to the poor; to widows and orphans, every dollar of whose 
funds should be held as a sacred trust, and it has seemed to your 
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Commissioners that there is a growing tendency in our State to 
ignore these important considerations. The Commissioners would, 
therefore, recommend that to the violation of the laws now in force 
in relation to investments by Savings Banks, and the amount they 
may be allowed to receive on deposit in one year from one person, a 
penalty be attached sufficiently severe to ensure a compliance with 
the law, or that the laws now on the statute books be repealed, and 
a statute enacted that will secure to all equal privileges, and that will 
be just and consistent with the safety of this large and increasing in- 
terest. 


The practice of receiving all amounts offered, by some of the banks: 
has without doubt induced capitalists to deposit their funds in these 
institutions as a means of escaping the burdens of taxation, and of 
receiving as large an income from their money as can be obtained 
elsewhere with undoubted security to the principal. The propriety 
of taxing deposits in Savings Banks over a certain specified amount, 
probably suggested by this state of things, has been urged upon the 
attention of the Commissioners, the wisdom of which course we would 
leave to your body. 


To show the wonderful proportions which the Savings Bank inter- 
est has attained in New England, a few statistics are herewith sub- 
to) ’ a 
mitted. In the year 1869-70, there were in— 
Average 
Number Amount to each 
State. No. Depositors. Deposited. Depositor. 


Massachusetts... -.--.- 131 ---- 431,769 .... $112,119,016 .... $259.67 
Rhode Island D sace re 27,067,072 .... 402.55 
aime .....<. Se ene 39,527 dire 10,490,368 .... 265.40) 
New Hampshire... sins 45 a le 18,759,461 o> ‘Sew 
Connecticut a 0 ee 47,904,834 .... 289.12 


295 775,762 $216,340,751 $279.13 


Showing that in five States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut, there existed 295 Savings Banks, 
with 775,762 depositors, with $216,340,751 deposits, the average in 
all the banks together to each depositor being $279.13. The ratio 
of increase of deposits i in the State of Massachusetts in the year 1869 
was 18 per cent.; in the State of New York in the same year it was 
l4 per cent.; in our State the same year it was 15 per cent., and in 
our State the last year it has been 16 per cent. The whole amount 
of deposits in the State of Massachusetts last year averaged $78.00 
to each person in the State ; in Rhode Island the average was $98.42 ; 
in Maine, $16.65; in New Hampshire, $59.11; and in Connecticut, 
$90.40; and in our State this year it is $104.33. Connecticut, the 
third State in point of population, standing second in the list in the 
number of banks and the amount of deposits, and second in the list in 
the average to each depositor, and in the average to each person in 
the State. 


Our banks at the present time hold a surplus of five per cent. ; last 
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year, according to the report of your Commissioner, they held a sur- 
plus of six and three-fourths per cent., showing a decrease this year 
of one and three-fourths per cent., notwithstanding the fact that dur- 
ing the year they have sold United States bonds to the amount of 
$2,000,000, the premium on which must in some measure have helped 
to swell their surplus. This decrease is accounted for by the shrink- 
age in the market value of the securities which they hold, and not 
from the fact that they have paid in dividends more than the amount 
of their earnings for the current year. Some of the banks have paid 
dividends of 7 per cent., being enabled to do so by fortunate invest- 
ments in United States bonds and other securities at a low price, and 
others, as we have reason to believe, by charging more than the legal 
rate of interest for their loans. The practice of paying dividends of 
more than six per cent., your Commissioners believe should not be 
continued, and we have deemed it our duty to advise the Savings 
Banks not to exceed that rate. The attempt to pay more engenders 
a feeling of rivalry between the different banks; draws off deposits 
from one to another ; leads to a disregard of the requirements of the 
law in making investments, to the taking of risks, especially by new 
banks, which endanger the security of deposits, and in some instances, 
as your Commissioners have found, send Savings Bank officers into 
the streets to buy paper at the market price. The danger of this lat- 
ter practice is emphatically shown by the fact that at the time when 
some of these institutions were visited by the Commissioners such 
paper had been returned under protest. 

Looking into the future it would seem to be wise policy for Sav- 
ings Banks to husband their earnings, and the Commissioner believes 
they should be allowed to accumulate a surplus of 10 per cent., and 
they would recommend that the law be so amended as to authorize 
the banks to accumulate such a surplus. 

Several Savings Banks, in violation of the law prohibiting the re- 
eeiving of more than four hundred dollars from any one person in one 
year, receive deposits of any amount payable without interest, it is 
claimed, on demand, and in some instances are in the regular habit of 
discounting paper. The plea set up in defense of this practice in 
most instances is, that there being no other bank or place of deposit 
for money in the town or village, as the case may be, the practice 
seems to be necessary for the convenience of business men of the 
place. Without expressing an opinion on the expediency of this 
practice, your Commissioners suggest that, if it is to be continued, a 
modification of the existing law will be necessary. 

Besides accomplishing their first object, that of affording a place of 
secure deposit for the savings of the comparatively poor, our Savings 
Banks, by the facilities which they afford for the gathering together 
from many hands, and for utilizing small sums which would other- 
wise be unproductive, powerfully contribute to the building up of our 
cities and towns, to the improvement of our farms, the widening and 
extension of our industries ; and thus do they augment the prosperity 
and comfort of our people. It cannot be doubted that these institu- 
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tions, among the most powerful of stimulants to industry and economy, 
so important to the well-being of the poorer classes, so mighty in the 
aid they afford to industrial operations—the children of the State— 
ought to be watched and cared for with the wisest prevision. It is of 
the highest importance that our laws should do all that laws can do 
to promote their growth, but such growth only as is consistent with 
the most perfect security. 


DISCOUNT BANKS. 


The banks of discount doing business under the laws of this State 
are as follows, viz: 


1. The City Bank of New Haven. 2. The Connecticut River 
Banking Company of Hartford. 3. The Mechanics Bank of New 
Haven. 4. The State Bank of Hartford. 


An abstract of the reports of these banks will be found herewith. 


They are in all respects worthy of the confidence of the public, and 
notwithstanding the great disadvantages they labor under, are all 
regularly earning and paying dividends. 

The banks in the hands of receivers are, The Norfolk Bank, The 
East Haddam Bank, and the Stonington Bank. 


The affairs of these banks, as your Commissioners have been in- 
formed, will be closed during the present year. 


THOMAS COWLES, Bank Commissioner. 
LUCIUS L. HOLMES, Assistant Bank Commissioner. 
Hartford, May 1, 1871. 


NEW YORK CITY BANK SHARES HELD BY THE SAVINGS BANKS 
OF CONNECTICUT, JANUARY, 1871. 


Savings Savings 

Banks. Amount. Banks. A mourt. 
15—N. B. Commerce $168,500 2—Mechanics N. Bank... $15,400 
18—Fourth National Bank. 156,500 5—National Park Bank.. 27,000 
15—Continental N. B 114,200 5—Importers& Traders B. 15,300 
14—American Ex. N. B.-.. 106,600 3—Merchants Ex. N. B-. 13,500 
12—Central Nat. Bank... 93,600 2—Seventh Ward Bank.. 10,000 
10—Ocean Nat. Bank 78,500 3—Mechanics B. Ass’n. -- 6,750 
10—Metropolitan N. B.... 66,300 1—Fulton Nat. Bank..-. 5,190) 
6—Merchants N. Bank... 48,500 2—Peoples’ Bank 5,873 
6—N. B. State of N. Y... 43,000 I—City National Bank. -- 5,000 
5—Bank North America.. 47,400 1—Broadway Nat. Bank..- 5,000 
8—Ninth Nat. Bank 57,700 2—Chatham Nat. Bank..- 5,750 
6—Nassau Bank 35, 100 2—Corn Exch. Bank...-.- 5,000 
7—Shoe & Leather N. B.. 34,200 1—Gallatin Nat. Bank. -- 2,000 
4—Commonwealth N. B. 26,000 J—North River Bank... .- 2,000 
4—Bank of America. ---.- 23,000 1—Market Nat. Bank.... 4,500 
3—Nat. Bank Republic.. 22,000 1—Bank of New York... 1,500 
6—Phenix Nat. Bank..-. 31,860 1—Leather Man. Bank... 1,500 
4—Union Nat. Bank 16,500 1—Marine Nat. Bank.-.-- 1,000 
4—Saint Nicholas N. B.. 16,000 antes _-—— 
3—Manuf. & Mercht’s B. 16,200 200 Total N. Y. City....$1,349,92° 

5—Hanover Nat. Bank.. 16,000 
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The investments in the bank shares of Connecticut are $1,281,977, and in 
other States $1,908,146, making together $3,190,123. 


CONNECTICUT BANK STOCKS HELD BY THE SAVINGS BANKS OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


Amount. 
% 6,000 
15,700 
4,500 
17,000 
7,000 
2,000 
5,500 
17,100 


Ansonia Nat. Bank 
Birmingham Nat. Bank...- 
First N. B., Bridgeport 
City N. B., Bridgeport..... 
Conn. N. B., Bridgeport- .. 
Pequonnock N.B.,Bridgeport 
Windham Co. Nat. Bank... 
Danbury National Bank.... 
National Pahquioque Bank of 
Danbury 
Deep River National Bank... 
Saybrook N. Bank, Essex. - 
National Iron Bank, Falls 
Village 
Hartford National Bank.... 
City Nat. Bank, Hartford.. 
American N. B., Hartford... 
Farmers & M. National 
Bank, Hartford 
Etna Nat. Bank, Hartford... 
Phenix N. Bank, Hartford-. 
Charter Oak National Bank, 
Hartford 
Mercantile N. B., Hartford.. 
National Exchange Bank, 
Hartford 
First Nat. Bank, Hartford... 
State Bank, Hartford 
Meriden National Bank 
Home Nat. Bank, Meriden. . 
First N. Bank, Middletown... 
Central N. B., Middletown. . 
Middlesex Co. Nat. Bank, 
ee) ae eee 
Middletown National Bank. - 
New Britain Nat. Bank 
First National Bank, New 


3,000 
8,700 
1,200 


11,525 
36,000 
48,000 
10,000 


25,500 
54,600 
43,900 


38,400 
70,500 


7,500 
4,500 
4,000 
17,000 
22,800 
22,100 
7,350 


10,300 
43,200 
26,400 


500 
First N. Bank, N. Haven... 
Second N. Bank, N. Haven.. 
Yale N. Bank, New Haven.. 
Merchants National Bank, 
New Haven 
National Tradesman’s Bank, 
New Haven 
National N. Haven Bank... 
New Haven Co. N. Bank... 
Mechanics Bank, N. Haven... 
National Bank Commerce, 
New London 
National Union Bank, New 
London 


34,500 
45,500 


26,250 
10,200 
30,000 
9,270 
8,820 
19,400 


33,000 


Amount. 

National Whaling Bank, New 
London...- . 

New London City National 


Norforlk Bank 

National Bank, Norwalk.. .. 
Fairfield Co. National Bank, 

Norwalk 

Thames N. Bank, Norwich... 
Uncas Nat. Bank, Norwich... 
First Nat. Bank, Norwich.. 
Second N. Bank, Norwich... 
Merchants National Bank, 


Norwich N. Bank, Norwich... 
Shetucket National Bank, 
POC icniscinins eran 
First Nat. Bank, Portland... 
First Nat. Bank, Putnam. .. 
Rockville National Bank... 
Stafford National Bank 
Stamford N. Bank. ..-- 
First National Bank, Ston- 
ington 
Thompson National Bank. -. 
Tolland Co. Nat. Bank 
Citizens National Bank, 
Waterbury 
Waterbury National Bank. . 
First National Bank, West 
Meriden 
First Nat. Bank, Killingly -. 
Windham National Bank. .- 4,000 
Hurlburt N. B., Winsted-. 1,600 
Total Conn. Bank Stocks. . . . $1,281,977 
“N.Y. Cite! © ..03. Beeeeo 
National Revere Bank, Bos- 


17,000 


10,125 
500 
8,500 


5,000 
125,800 
26,250 
23,000 
23,000 


18,000 
27,200 


3,506 
2,300 
13,800 
32,000 
28,100 
6,937 


20, 
1,050 
11,800 


16,0 
6,500 


25,300 
16,000 


10,000 
2,700 


National City Bank, Boston. - 
13,300 


Boston Nat. Bank, Boston. - 

Albany City National Bank, 
N.Y 

Union Bank, Albany, N. Y-- 

Second National Bank, 
Cleveland,*O 

First National Bank, Mas- 
sillon, O 

Miscellaneous Bank Shares. - 

Premium, &c 


7,000 
5,000 


12,000 
12,500 


122,070 
373,651 


Total Bank Shares... -$3,190.12% 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW-YORK. 


(Continued from page 282, October No.) 
The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily on 
gold at New-York, inthe month of Sept, 1871, compared with the same period in 
the years 1866-70. Those with a star indicate the lowest and highest of the month. 








SEPT. | 1871.| 1870. | 
| , 


Friday ....|*123 12%) 168 *163| 33 333] 448 45 | Sum. | 454 *47} 
Saturday ..| 123 13 | 16 163 | 334 344] 443 *454|*41 419! Sum. 
Sunday.) Sum. | 14 15§/ 354 36 | 43§ 448/41 414/ 443 453 
Monday ...| 13 138| Sum. | 354 37§| 439 444] 414 428 458 463 
Tuesday...| 13 134/134 14§| Sum. | 444 449] 42 424) 464 47} 
Wednesday] 134 13§| 144 15 | 364 373] Suan. 424 42% 46} 
Thursday .| 134 13%] 14} 15§| 363 37 | 448 45 | 424 42% 46 
Friday ....| 138 13g] 138 144| 344 363] 444 454] Sum. 474 
Saturday ..| 134 13] 13g 144| 343 35%] 444 444] 423 444| Sun. 
10\Sunday.| Sun. 13% 143/35 354) 448 448] 43$ 444] 463 463 
11\Monday ...| 13 144| Sum. | 354 35%| 434 444| 449 458) 454 46) 
12\Tuesday-..| 13f 143] 138 133) Sun. 44 448| 458 *468| 454 464 
13|Wednesday| 13§ 14§| 13g 14 | 355 35%] ‘Sum. 448 46 | 45% 46} 
14/Thursday..| 138 14$| 14 14$| 354 35$] 433 444 444 433 | 44% 454 
15\Friday -...| 14 144] 13§ 14% | 35% 365) 433 444) Sum. 444 45 
16\Saturday ..| 13f 144] 144 14$| 364 364) 433 44% 44 443) Sun. 
17|\Sunday.| Sum. | 133 143) 364 363} 44§ 44%] 444 448} 454 
18|Monday .-.| 144 144) Sum. | 364 36$| 448 443] 444 454 454 
19/Tuesday...| 148 15 | 138 14 | ;Sum.$ | 444 448) 44 454) 4 454 
20|Wednesday| 144 148| 13% 133) 36% 37%) "Sum. 42% 43% | 45} 
21|Thursday.-.| 13§ 143] 13g 13%| 374 37% | 433 438] 423 434 44 
2ol\Friday ....| 13h 144| 13$ 13§| 378 408| 428 434] Sum. ("434 433 
23/Saturday --| 143 *15$| 13 = 13% 41 44 | 42% 43)| 42% 433 | Sun. 
24\Sunday.| Sum. *123 13§| 33 *624/) 414 428) 424 43 | 435 45) 
25|Monday .../ 14 15 | Sum. | 33 35 | 414 424| 434 44 | 444 443 
26\Tuesday...| 14 144| 133 133] Sum. | 42 425) 43: 439) 444 454 
27|Wednesday| 148 143) 134 139) 344 35 Sun. 434 433) 443 45} 
23/Thursday..| 144 15 | 138 14 |*314 33 | 414 424] 43 43$| 44% 454 
29/Friday.....| 148 714% | 13g 14 | 31* 32 | 414 419) Sum. 453 464 
30|Saturday ..| 142 14§ [No Board. | 30% 32 |*414 41§| 43 434) Sun. 


MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW-YORK, 1866-70. 


1869. | 1868. | 1867. | 1866. 





© WI Oe Ww 





























DATE. 1866. 1867. | 1868, | 1869. 1870. | 1871. 


| 
_| 
2 IT 


January ...| 363 443 | 32 37% 
February ..| 35§ 408 | 354 408 

25 364 | 333 408 | 
25 294 | 323 41% 
| 254 414 | 34% 38% 
| 378 67% | 36% 32% 
) | 47 55$ | 38 408 
August ....| 465 524 | 39% 423 





| 348 36% | 198 234, 104 113 
30% 364/15 214 | 103 124 
304 324/104 16 | 108 11% 
| 31g 34% | 114 15% | 103 119 
348 442) 13% 154/11 124 
37. 392 | 10% 14% | 113 13) 
34 37% | 113 223 | 119 138 
314 368 | 148 22 | 11g 134 
September .| 434 474 | 40% 46% 334 624 123 163 | 123 158 
October ....| 455 548 | 404 454 | 339 28} 319 11§ 144 

November..| 374 483 | 374 41§ | 324 < Q14 288 | 10 134) 

December..| 314 41 | 33 37% | 344 363 | 19 24 | 108 119 | 
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For the daily price of gold from January, 1862, to December, 1869, see the Bankers’ Almanac 
for 1871, pp. 186-192. 
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NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR 1870-71.—AGGREGATE OPERATIONS OF 
THE EIGHTEEN YEARS, 1853-1871. 


This institution has been organized eighteen years, during which 
time its aggregate transactions have amounted to $315,379,290,901 92. 

Its transactions for the year ending October 1, 1871, were $30,519- 
707,711, including the exchanges and the balances paid—a daly 
average of nearly ninety-five million of dollars. 

This has been accomplished without error or loss to the associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting held on October 4, 1871, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Chairman. 
Jacos D. VERMILYE, President of the Merchants’ National Bank. 


Secretary. 
ALEXANDER MASTERTON, of the Manufacturers and Merchants’ Bank. 


Manager. Wit11am A. Camp. 


Clearing House Committee. 
Cuar.es P. LEvERICH, President of the Bank of New York. 
SyLvesTER R. Comstock, President of the National Citizens’ Bank. 
Putto C. CaLHoun, President of the Fourth National Bank. 
FREDERICK D. TApPPEN, President of the Gallatin National Bank. 
CHARLES F'. Hunter, President of the Peoples’ Bank. 


Committee on Suspensions. 
Gerorce W. Duer, of the National Bank of the State of New York. 
Wituram K. Kircuen, President of the National Park Bank. 
Amos H. Trowsr1ne@z, President of the Second National Bank. 
T'Homas MonagaAy, President of the Fulton National Bank. 
GrorGE ELLIs, President of the Nat. Bank of the Commonwealth. 


Nominating Committee. 
James Burtt, President of the Importers and Traders’ N. B. 
Rost. L. Kennepy, President of the National Bank of Commerce. 
Geo. S. Cox, President of the American Exchange National Bank. 
Peter M. Bryson, President of the Phenix National Bank. 
Joun E. Wi1.1AMs, President of the Metropolitan National Bank. 


Committee on Arbitration. 


Rosert H. Lowry, President of the National Bank of the Republic. 
Witt1aM H. Macy, President of the Leather Manufacturers’ N. B. 
NATHANIEL HAYDEN, President of the Chatham National Bank. 
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D. B. HAtsTEAD, President of the New York National Exch. B. 
Joun CAstREE, President of the Irving National Bank. 


Committee on Admissions. 


Witi1am A. WHEELOCK, President Central National Bank. 
WitiraM H. Cox, Cashier Mechanics National Bank. 

Frep. M. Harris, President Nassau Bank. 

Joun J. Donatpson, President Bank of North America. 
Francis LELAND, President New York County National Bank. 


The Clearing House Association is composed of sixty-two banks, 
representing an aggregate capital of $84,420,200. Of this number, 
fourteen are organized under the banking laws of the State of New 
York, and the remainder (forty-eight) under the National Banking 
Law. 


At the time of its organization, fifty-two banks composed the asso- 
ciation, with an aggregate capital of $49,103,362; $34,314,038 less 
than its present capital. 

The first weekly statement published by the associated banks was 
on October 15, 1853, and was as follows : 


Capital, $49,103,362. Loans and Discounts, $87,837,273. Specie, 
$11,330,172. Circulation and Net Deposits, $46,900,212. 

The statement on October 13, 1866, was—Capital, $81,770. Loans 
and Discounts, $276,443,219. Specie and Legal Tenders, $88,756,424. 
Circulation and Net Deposits, $257,035,805. 


October 5, 1867—Capital, $81,770,200. Loans and Discounts, 
$247,934,369. Specie and Legal Tenders, $66,222,188. Circulation 
and Net Deposits, $212,503 ,003. 


October 3, 1868—Loans and Discounts, $269,553,868. Specie 
and Legal Tenders, $71,997,782. Circulation and Net Deposits, 
229,073,983. 

October 2, 1869—Loans and Discounts, $255,239,649. Specie 
and Legal Tenders, $70,111,937. Cireulation and Net Deposits 
$217,293,917. 

October 3, 1870—Loans and Discounts, $266,286,601. Specie 
and Legal Tenders, $64,357,073. Circulation and Net Deposits, 
$223,773,773. 

October 2, 1871—Loans and Discounts, $301,356,100. Specie 
and Legal Tenders, $68,402,600. Circulation and Net Deposits, 
$258,39 L,800. 

The per centage of specie to net liabilities on October 15, 1853, was 
24.16 percent. The per centage of specie and legal tenders, October 
13, 1866, was 34.53 per cent.; October 5, 1867, was 31.16 per cent. ; 
October 3, 1868, was 31.43 per cent.; October 2, 1869, 32.27 per 


cent. ; October 1, 1870, 28.76 per cent.; and October 2, 1871, 26.47 
per cent. 


The circulation of the banks of the association, previous to the pas- 
sage of the “ National Currency Act,” averaged about $8,000,000. 
The smallest amount of circulation reported in the weekly statement 
was, $2,720,666, on March 4, 1865. 
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The following banks are the only ones in the city that are not members of the 
“ Clearing House Association :” 


. Eleventh Ward Bank. 10. The Germania Bank. 

Sull’s Head Bank. | 11. The West Side Bank. 
. Fifth National Bank. 12. N. Y. Gold Exchange Bank. 
. Sixth National Bank. 13. Security Bank. 

Eighth National Bank. | 14. Harlem Bank. 

American National Bank. 15. Manufacturers and Builders’. 
Stuyvesant Bank. 16. Union Square National Bank. 
National Currency Bank. | 17. Murray Hill Bank. 

The Mutual Bank. 18. Bank of the Metropolis. 


WMO Bo 


Operations for Eighteen Years—October, 1853, to October, 1871. 


Cash Balances 
Paid. 


-- $ 297,411,493 - 

re 289,694,137 .. 
‘ 334,714,489 .. 
365,313,901 .. 
314,238,910 .. 
363,984,682 .. 
380,693,438 .. 
353,383,944 .. 
415, 530,331 .. 
677,626,482 an 
885,719,204 .. 


Oct. to Oct. Average Daily, Average Daily 


Exchanges. Balances. 


$ 988,078 

940,565 
1,079,724 
1,182,245 
1,016,954 
1,177,943 
1,232,017 
1,151,087 
1,344,752 
2,207,252 
2,866,405 


Exchanges. 


- $19,104,504 . 
17,412,052 .. 
22,278, 107 - ae 
26,968,371 .. 
15,393,735 .. 
20,867,333 .. 
23,401,757 .. 
19,269,520 .. 
22,237,681 .. 
48,428,657 .. 
77,984,455 .. 


1853—1854 .. 
1854—1855 -- 
1855—1856 .. 
1856—1857 

1857—1858 .. 
1858—1859 -. 
1859—1860 .. 
1860—1861 -. 
1861—1862 -. 
1862—1863 

1863—1864 -- 


$ 5,750,455,987 
5,362,912,098 
6,906,213,328 .. 
8,333,226,718 .. 
4,756,664,386 .. 
6,448,005,956 .. 
7,251,143,056 .. 
5,915,742,758 
6,871,443,591 
14,867,597,848 .. 
24,097,196,655 


1864—1865 
1865—1866 


1866—1867 -. 


1867—1868 
1868—12869 
1869—1870 


1870—1e71 - 


26,032,384,341 .. 


28,717,146,914 
28,675,1 
28,484,288,636 
37,407 ,028,986 
27,804,539,405 
29,300,986,682 


59,472 .. 


1,035,765, 107. . 


1,066, 135,106 


1,144,963,451 .- 
1,125,455,236 .. 
1,120,318,307 .. 


1,036,484,821 


1,209,721,029 _. 


84,796,040 .. 


93,541,195 
93,101,167 


92,182,163 .. 


121,451,392 
90,274,478 


95,133,073 _. 


3,373,827 
3,472,752 
3,717,413 
3,642,249 
3,637,397 
3,365,210 
3,927, 665 » 


THE PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE. 


Aggregate Operations from March 22, 


March 22 


to January 1, 1859 


One year to January 1, 1860 


January 1, 1861 
January 1, 1862 
January 1, 1863 
January 1, 1864 
January 1, 1865 
January 1, 1866 
January 1, 1867 
January 1, 1868 
January 1, 1869 
January I, 1870 
January 1, 1871 


1858, to January, 1871. 


Exchanges. 
$ 663,707,303 
1,026,715,542 
1,099,817,007 

771,071,475 
965,684,302 
1,285,910,085 
2, 037,739,220 
1,908,500,018 
1,765,682,747 
1,641,019,118 
1,740,641,117 
1,856,079,822 
1,803,941,184 


Total, 12fyears 9 months..........$18,566,498,947 


Average daily exchanges for the calendar year 1870, $5,856,822 ; average daily 
balances “paid, $595,719. 


Cash Balances. 
$ 44,773,131 
64,213,066 
72,395,749 
69,863,049 
82,874,087 
118,969,363 
148,180,902 
160,897,767 
156,401,271 
161,698,267 
165,289,731 
160,057,524 
163,481,564 


—— 


$1,569,095,476 
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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The events of these last twelve months placed France in a position 
of financial difficulty of so varied and complicated a nature, that the 
impression produced amongst a large number of the lookers-on was 
that she might possibly be unable to rally from so tremendous a blow. 
Not only was her prestige destroyed as the first military power, but 
it appeared to many people, even to those who regarded her with real 
sympathy, that her material ruin was complete, and that she might 
collapse under it. The disaster looked so vast, the burden so crush- 
ing, that the most hopeful were constrained to admit that long years 
must pass before she could fill up the hole which had been dug by 
her defeat. And yet these forebodings, which may have seemed quite 
reasonable and natural to persons who have not studied the resources 
of France, have faded out of sight during the last few weeks. The 
astonishing success of the loan, and the energetic revival of work and 
trade, have suddenly led Europe to suspect either that France is less 
hurt than was imagined, or that her recuperative powers are infinitely 
greater than any one had supposed. The notion that she is ruined 
beyond redemption has vanished utterly ; even the impression that 
she will need much time to heal her wounds is disappearing ; the 
feeling generally prevalent now is, that her complete recovery is 
certain, and will probably be very rapid. 


Hostile critics and desponding friends may have really believed 
that a great country—great in agriculture, in manufactures, and in 
trade—a country of thirty-eight millions of people—could be entirely 
ruined by seven months of unsuccessful war; but, though the circum- 
stances were grave, and provoked legitimate anxiety as to the means 
which France could employ to repair her losses, they never justified 
the fears of almost total destruction which were so current during the 
early part of the year. The revulsion of opinion is now so thorough 
that many people will probably be unable to recognize that they ever 
entertained a doubt on the subject ; but a reference to the newspapers 
of January and February will show how deep and general doubt then 
was, and will give the exact measure of the change which has taken 
place in the interval. 

The confidence which has now sprung up, the expectation that 
France will not only be able to pay with relative ease its debt to 
Prussia, but that it will speedily recoup all the money losses conse- 
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quent upon the war and the Communist insurrection, are, however. 
sentiments rather than convictions; they are feeling provoked by 
reaction and surprise rather than deductions resulting from an exami- 
nation of the facts. ‘hey are much nearer the truth than were the 
previous ideas of coming ruin; but, amongst the great majority of' the 
public they are not founded on any solid knowledge of the details of the 
case, and if political difficulties again occurred in France, these impres- 
sions would perhaps yield their place to renewed fears, as exaggerated 
and as groundless as those which have just disappeared. A continu- 
ed series of revolutions would necessarily delay material recovery, and 
would produce a degree of exhaustion which would render that re- 
covery far more laborious than it is likely to be as things stand now : 
but, ultimately, the reconstitutive power, which the country possesscs 
in so extraordinary degree, would infallibly produce its result, the dif: 
ference being that the process would in that case be slow and difficult, 
instead of being rapid and relatively easy. 

The subject is of deep interest to England: our relations with 
France are so intimate and varied—the consequences to us of any 
ruin across the channel would be so serious in a money sense, and so 
keenly felt politically and socially—that it is worth our while to close- 
ly examine the financial situation of France, and to try to form a de- 
finite opinion for ourselves as to the future prospects which that situa- 
tion seems to render probable. Finance is a dry study, but, in the 
question before us, it is the only basis on which diseussion can rest ; 
and as it will lead us to encouraging results, we shall find some recom- 
pense in them for a little attention to figures and calculations. 


Before we look at the present or the future, it is, however, essential 
to glance backwards for an instant, in order to see where France was 
before the war broke out. Her position at that moment must neces- 
sarily be taken as our starting-point. The budget of 1870, which 
gives the latest information on the subject, was, like its predecessors 
during the later years of the Empire, divided into three parts. The 
ordinary budget showed an expenditure of -€ 66,039,000; the extra- 
ordinary budget amounted to £ 4,976,000; while what is generally 
called the departmental budget added a further sum of £ 11,212,000. 
The whole outlay of the country for 1870 appeared therefore to reach 
£ 82,224,000 ; but this figure is illusory : the real sum was consider- 
ably less. The cost of working the post-office, the telegraph, the 
State forests, and the tobacco and gun-powder monopolies, is included 
in the total for £6,556,000, while the gross products of these five 
items are counted as receipts on the other side of the account. The 
so-called departmental budget contains an entry of -£4,187,000 for 
‘“‘yepayments and non-realizations on direct taxes.” The result is 
that, under these six heads, the budget is fictitiously swollen to the 
extent of £ 10,743,000. This way of calculating may be entirely 
correct according to the laws of book-keeping, which may require 
that the amounts in question should be passed through both receipt= 
and payments ; but in fact those sums form no part of the income or 
the expenditure of the country, which, for 1870, were estimated to 
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reach £ 71,481,000, and no more. In order to be able to appreciate 
the present position, and to judge the probable value and effect of the 
new ways and means proposed for the future, it is indispensable to 
indicate the composition of the revenue which produced this total. It 
was as follows, grouping together the elements of the three sections 
of the budget :— 


Drrecr TAXEs, 


|G nearer eae eee re er £ 6,900,000 
Personal and furniture tax...... 2,143,000 
Doors and windows, 1,574,000 
Patents, (that is to say, the right 

to trade), 2,671,000 


£ 13,311,000 


Additional direct taxes, specially 
affected to the departmental 
budget, and included therein as 
a receipt, 9,360,000 


£ 22,671,000 
Less repayments and non-realization. ... 4,187,000 


—_— £ 18,484,000 


Land-transfer, registration, and mortgage 
fees, 14,511,000 
Stamp duty, 3,347,000 
State domains,...........--- : 200,000 
Sale of various objects from the Ministri ies, whit 305,000 
Product of various State establishments,..........- 50,000 
Product of State forests, £ 586,000 
Less cost of working, 569,000 
___— 17,000 
Customs import duties, 4,869,000 
. export duties, 4,000 
Navigation dues,........ 11,000 
Sundry products of the customs, 62,000 
Excise duties on salt, 1,273,000 
on wine, beer, and spirits,..........-- 9,737,000 
on home-made sugar, 2,530,000 
on sundries, 1,334,000 
Sale of tobacco, £ 9,872,000 
“gunpowder, 528,000 


(RR me ae ee ee 


POUWAtl swiciecnces2.52 £10,400,000 £€56,734,000 
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£ 10,400,000 £ 56,734,000 

Less cost of working _........ 2,862,000 
conspire 7,538,000 

Pema MOMMA. 5 oaks sc csns £ 3,573,000 

Less cost of working, 2,647,000 
926,000 
Product of the universities, 150,000 
of Algeria, 660,000 
Retenues on salaries, &c isp 589,000 
Various receipts, .......---.-. tia 1,745,000 
Cochin China indemnity, Se ud vik tts 43,000 
Payment from the Société Algérienne, . 666,000 
Balance in hand from the last loan, analy 614,000 

Receipts specially affected to the departmental budget, 

over and above the £9,360,000 already shown in 
ee Ee CN a RRL YAN a 1,852,000 


£ 71,517,000 


Deduct loss on the telegraph service— 
Cost, . . - . £ 478,000 
Receipts 442,000 
36,000 
Total for the year, £ 71,481,000 

It is quite unnecessary for the purpose of this article to extend this 
column of figures by giving the details of the expenditure side of the 
account ; it is sufficient to say that interest on the consolidated debt 
(rentes) absorbed £ 14,000,000, and that the nominal capital of those 
rentes was £ 447,000,000. This was the situation when the war 
broke out. 

In August, 1870, a first loan of 50,000,000 nominal was effected 
by M. Maene, then Minister of Finance. It was in three per cent. 
rentes, and was issued at 604. It consequently costs £ 1,500,000 
a-year, and it produced in cash about £30,000,000. Three months 
later another loan for a nominal capital of £10,000,000 was brought 
out in England, in six per cent. stock at 85. The annual interest on 
it amounts to £600,000, and its net product to the Treasury was 
£ 8,160,000, It results from these facts that on 1st January, 1871, 
the nominal amount of the consolidated debt of France was about 
£ 507,000,000, and the annual amount of interest thereon about 
£ 16,100,000. 

The direct cost of the war is stated by M. TurEerRs to amount to 
about <£ 320,000,000, of which £ 200,000,000 is for the indemnity to 
Germany, and about £ 120,000,000 for outlay by France. But the 
latter sum contains nothing for the requisitions made by the invading 
army, or for the damage done by battle. It is, however, recognized 
that the country must pay the value of all this, or, at all events, a 
large part of it. It would be flagrantly unjust to leave the money 
consequences of the destruction caused by the war to be paid solely 
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by the inhabitants of the 8,000 communes which have been occupied 
by the Prussians. The other 28,000 communes which have escaped 
all material suffering ought naturally to contribute their proportion 
to the losses incurred i in the Northern Provinces ; and they can only 
do it in the form ofa national payment. The amount to be provided 
for this purpose is estimated at a minimum of £20,000,000. The 
cost of the Communal insurrection is another item to add to the list. 
No official statement has been made with respect to it; but it seems 
to result, from the various estimates which have been published, that 
it must reach somewhere about <£ 6,000,000, not including, of course, 
the damage done in Paris by fire and ‘bombardment, which alone is 
said to represent -€ 18,000,000, and which will have to be borne by 
the municipality. Finally, the interest at three per cent. on the Ger- 
man indemnity represents, for three years (on the £ 120,000,000 still 
unpaid), £10,800,000. The total of these various charges reaches 
about -€ 357,000,000; and it must be remembered that they include 
nothing but the liabilities which fall on the State—that they make no 
allowance either for the large share of outlay which the towns and 
village corporations will have to cover, or for the deficiency of <£ 27,- 
000,000 which has arisen in the estimated product of the taxes in 
1870 and 1871—and that the vast sum represented by destruction of 
trade, and by privation of profits, must be added to them in order to 
arrive to a general statement of the entire loss to France, which has, 
directly, or indirectly, been provoked by the war and the insurrection. 
We, however, are dealing with the cost to the State alone; and we 
may take £ 357,000,000 as being very nearly the exact amount of 
that cost. Part of this sum has been paid already, the cash for it 
having been provided from the following sources :— 


M. MaGne’s loan gave about £ 30,000,000 
The English loan produced 8,160,000 

The Departments contributed (for the Garde Mobile) 
5,500,000 

The Rentes of the army dotation were appropriated 
and sold for about 4,000,000 
The Bank of France advanced 53,200,000 
Exchequer bills were issued for 12,240,000 
The new loan lastly raised 80,000,000 

The total of the resources obtained to this date is con- 
sequently about £ 193,100,000 


With this sum the first -€ 80,000,000 have been paid to Germany, 
and £113,000,000 of the French war expenses have been discharged. 
The amounts remaining to pay are a balance of some £ 7,0)0,000, on 
the French side, € 120,000,000 to Prusssia, about £11,000,000 of 
interest thereon, and -£ 26,000,000 for the damage done by the war, 
and for the cost of the Communist rebellion ; the total of these debts 
is about —£€ 164,000,000, forming, with the € 193,000,000 already paid, 
the general amount of £€ 357,000,000, already indicated. The whole 
of this sum wil] not, however, constitute a permanent debt; the ad- 
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vances obtained from the Bank, from the army dotation, and on ex- 
chequer bills, representing together £ 69,440,000, and certain parts of 
the outstanding claims, will be paid off by degrees out of income, and 
will never assume a consolidated form: that at least is the intention 
announced by M. Turers, and it is easy to understand why he should 
wish to realize it; he cannot at present raise money under six per 
cent. by an issue of rentes, but the money lent by the Bank of France 
comes to him in notes which cost that institution nothing, and on 
which he pays an interest of three per cent. during this year, and of only 
one per cent. from the 1st of January next ; furthermore, this advance 
in no way presses, for it is repayable during eight years at the rate 
of £ 8,000,000 a year. 

The consequence is, that the real amount of lasting debt which 
will have to be contracted is € 258,000,000, composed of M. MAGNE’s 
loan, the English loan, the € 80,000,000 just brought out, the £ 120,- 
000,000 to come three years hence, and, probably, a special and sepa- 
rate issue to provide the £ 20,000,000 which have to be paid for 
damages. This € 258,000,000 would form a nominal capital in rentes 
of about £€ 300,000,000, supposing, which does not seem improbable, 
that the loans which have yet to be effected are arranged at par, 
with five per cent. interest. The entire amount of the national debt 
of France would, on this hypothesis, be carried to about € 750,000,000, 
and the interest on it to about £28,000,000. The balance of war 
expenditure over and above the £€ 258,000,000 will be successively 
repaid out of income. This brings us to the next part of the question : 
What will be the annual expenditure of France when all these charges 
are included in the budget ? 

In his speech of 20th June, on the Loan Bill, M. Turers has 
given an explanation of that budget ; but, notwithstanding his lucid- 
ity, he does not enable us to exactly follow him, and there are some 
obseure points in his statement which will not be cleared up until the 
debate takes place on ways and means: his figures permit us, how 
ever, to form a very approximate idea of the truth, though in ordei 
to do so itis necessary to group the elements of the account in a dif- 
ferent way from that which he adopted 

The nominal budget of 1870 may be taken as the basis of the mod- 
ified budget of 1871; it amounted, as has been already shown, to 
£ 82,224,000 (including the double entries on each side). The items 
which will increase this sum will come into play at various dates : 
some of them will be temporary, some of them permanent; and in 
order to class them correctly, we are obliged to make two separate 
calculations ;—the first showing the budget of 1871, as it seems likely 
to finally come out ; the second indicating the budget of some future 
year, after all debts are discharged, and all temporary payments com- 
pleted. 

? 


The economies proposed in this year’s 


’ expenditure do not appear 
to exceed £1,200,000. This figure is not distinctly given by 
M. Turers, but it results, or seems to result, from his speech. If it be 
correct, the amount we start from—that is to say, the total of the 
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peace budget of 1871—will be £ 81,024,000. To this we have to 
add £ 4,600,000. for interest on the three loans already issued (it 
should be remembered that the coupons of the last loan date only from 
ist July); £ 3,000,000 for ten months’ interest to Germany on the 
£ 120,000,000 which remain unpaid; $1,600,000 for interest on the 
advance made by the Bank ; £8,000,000 for the first in stalment of re- 
payment of that advance (due 1st January 1872); £ 4,000,000 for the 
reconstitution of the dotation of the army; and a margin of, say, 
£ 2,000,000 for the unforeseen liabilities which will surely arise at a 
moment of such complication. 

This form of estimating the budget in no way resembles that adopted 
by M. Turers; but it does not appear to be far wrong, and it leads us 
to a total of -€ 104,224,00€ for 1871. After Germany is paid in full— 
after the Bank of France has got back its advances—this amount will 
be considerably diminished ; it will probably fall to about £ 94,000,- 
000, including therein the interest on the new loans of £ 120,000,000 
for Prussia, and of £ 20,000,000 for home indemnities. Consequently, 
the future budgets of France seem likely to range between a maximum 
of £€ 104,000,000 now, and a minimum of £ 94,000,000 a few years 
hence. These figures may be modified after discussion of the budget 
by the Chamber, but the principle of loading the present, in order to 
diminish the permanent charges in the future, is wise and practical, and 
it is unlikely that the Assembly will reject it. 

When it became known that the war had cost about £€ 350,000,000 
the general idea was that the whole sum would be raised in the form 
of rentes, and that the interest thereon would involve, at an average 
of six per cent, a durable addition of € 21,000,000 to the national ex- 
penditure. But, instead of borrowing £ 350,000,000, M. Taers takes 
only € 258,000,000 (including £ 20,000,000 for French damages); and 
instead of incurring a permanent annual payment of £21,000,000 for 
interest, he will leave behind him an augmentation on that head, which 
probably will not exeeed £ 14,000,000. ‘To attain this result, however, 
the next ten years will have to bear a special load, averaging some- 
thing like € 10,000,000 a year, the effect of which will be to produce 
a total increase of the budget during these ten years of about £ 23,- 
000,000 as compared with the total before the war. This was the 
original estimate of the new taxes which France would have to sup- 
port. The plan adopted involves, however, a diminution of that sum 
hereafter, amounting, as has been shown, to about £ 10,000,000, so 
leaving the permanent increase at about £ 13,000,000 altogether. 


M. Povyer QuertrIER has laid before the Chamber a scheme of 
taxes destined to make up this deficit : that scheme is mainly based on 
an increase of the customs duties, which means that, if it be adopted, 
France will resume the practice of protection which it abandoned in 
1860 when the Treaty of Commerce was signed with England. The 
interest of the subject is doubled by this proposal; it involves not 
only the raising of some £ 23,000,000 of new receipts, which is in itself 
a singularly large question, but also the probability of a total modifica- 
tion of the commercial policy which France has followed for the last 
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eleven years. Before the present project was communicated to the 
Assembly, the feeling was general throughout the country that the 
Government would resort to direct taxation in some shape to be deter- 
mined—that income-tax was the most likely solution, and that a 
return to protection (notwithstanding the well-known personal pro- 
clivities of M. Turers and of PovyER QUERTIER) could not reason- 
ably be expected. 

The publication of the ministerial plan consequently produced con- 
siderable surprise, some emotion, and endless discussion. The advo- 
rates of direct imposts, especially of income-tax, urged that, at a 
moment like this the requisite revenue ought to be raised on produc- 
tion, and not on consumption; that taxes on consumption alone leave 
each consumer at liberty to determine for himself the amount whicli 
he will contribute to the needs of the nation, for he has only to di- 
minish the quantities of the objects which he eats, drinks, and wears, in 
order to simultaneously diminish the taxes which he pays ; that duties 
on production oblige each citizen, on the contrary, to pay up in pro- 
portion to what he gains, and deprive him of the faculty of evading, 
by economical living, the proportion of responsibility which attaches 
to his position in the world. 

The Protectionists retort that these are only disguised arguments 
in favor of income-tax, which is, in fact, the only “impost on produc- 
tion ; ” that income-tax is impossible in France, not only because the 
people will not have it, and would steadfastly make false returns in 
order to escape it, but also because the average income of adult 
Frenchmen is under £ 80 a-year, and, consequently, offers no ground 
for the application of such a duty ; that the whole nation hates the 
sight of a tax-gatherer, and would prefer to support any amount of 
indirect contributions rather than get off for a less sum on condition 
of paying it straight away; finally, that the manufacturing interests 
absolutely need protection against foreign competition in order to 
enable them to compensate the additional burdens which they have 
henceforth to bear. 

The Free-traders reply, with a mixture of irritation and scorn, 
that the pretended horror of the tax-gatherer is all nonsense ; that a 
French peasant is as crafty a calculator as any Paris banker can be, 
and that he knows his own interests well enough to elect the form of 
taxation which cost him the least, no matter whether he has to pay 
directly or indirectly ; that, as in 1870, the direct taxes produced £ 22,- 
670,000, while the custom and excise dues together did not reach 
quite -£€ 20,000,000, it is evident that he is as much accustomed to one 
as to the other; that the objection based on the average insufficiency 
of incomes throughout France is, in fact, a strong arguinent in favour 
of taxes which specially affect the rich, and against duties which 
weigh equally on rich and poor alike ; and that the idea of protecting 
home manufacturers , because they have to pay their share of the new 
taxes, is totally inadinissible, since it applies with equal force to every 
Frenchman whatever be his trade. 

All these arguinents, however, refer only to the principles involve: 
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in the discussion; it is when it approaches the details of M. Povyrr 
QUERTIER’S scheme that it grows bitter, because direct personal 
interests then come into play. ‘That scheme proposes to add 
£10,520,000 to the import duties hitherto levied, £ 4,000,000 
thereof being on raw material of various kinds; the new tax 
being at the rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem. The announcement 
of this project produced a general outery in the trades which 
draw their raw material from abroad; the silk-weavers particularly 
declared that such a duty would ruin them, and sent a deputation to 
Versailles to protest against it. Whether other manufacturers could 
support it better will appear in the debate hereafter, but there does 
not appear to be any reason to suppose that French-made goods can 
continue to be exported under sucha load. It is evident that an 
increase of one-fifth in the cost of raw silk would be fatal to Lyons, 
for the home growth has been so diminished during the last twenty 
years that it is quite incapable of supplying the looms, and the pro- 
posed system of drawbacks on exportation is so cumbersome and 
unpractical that it is not likely to counterbalance the disorder which 
would be introduced into the trade by so enormous an import duty. 

The arguments employed in France against the entire plan leave 
out, however, altogether one of the most striking points connected 
with it. 'T hey take no notice of the fact that it would carry the cus- 
toms dues, in one jump, from £ 5,000,000 to £ 15,500,000, and they 
do not invoke the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of trebling taxes 
on consumption without so diminishing that consumption that it will 
no longer produce the anticipated yield, especially as this huge addi- 
tion of dues is given as the net result after deducting all drawbacks 
on exportation. Can it be expected that £ 20,000,600 worth of raw 
material will continue to be imported annually into France in the face 
of such a duty as 20 per cent? The £ 2,120,000 of proposed extra 
taxes on sugar and coffee might perhaps be realized, but the £ 3,000,- 
200 expected to be raised on textile goods would seem to be a most 
uncertain item. Furthermore, none of these additional duties could 
be put into force until the commercial treaties by which France is 
bound to other countries have been modified or annulled. 

For these various reasons, it is in no way surprising to find that a 
serious opposition to the whole scheme is being organized in the 
Chamber, and that its chances of passing into law are diminishing 
every week. ‘This opposition applies almost exclusively to the adop- 
tion of customs dues as the essential element of the arrangement ; its 
other parts are less attacked.* ‘The proposed increase of the stamp 
and registration fees, the new taxes on marine and fire insurances, on 
playing-cards, paper, allumettes, and the chicory used as a substitute 
tor coffee ; the augmentation of the excise duties on wine, spirits, 
heer, and cider; and even the rise of one sou on the cost of letter 
postage,—are all considered more or less practical and wise solutions ; 
but the adoption of such tremendous import duties seem likely to raise 


*Since the above was written, the Budget Committee has rejected the duty on 
raw materials. 
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a real storm. The extra revenue which France wants now at once 
is stated by the Minister to amount to about £ 19,300,000, though it 
results from the preceding calculation that a larger sum will be need- 
ed if the unfunded part of the new debt is to be paid off by annual 
instalments. That revenue, whatever be its precise figure, must be 
raised ; whether the people like it or not, they will have to provide it, 
in some form or other, but at all events they have the right, through 
their representatives and by direct action of their own, to manifest their 
wishes and to protect their interests. 

These wishes and interests cannot be correctly judged from our 
English standard ; neither in cause, from or result do they exactly 
resemble our own desires or necessities ; but the French absolutely 
agree with us in the main principle that agricultural and wine-grow- 
ing districts have nothing to gain by the application of duties on the 
importation of raw or manufactured articles. About three-quarters 
of the population would, therefore, if they expressed their opinions, 
be opposed to taxes which, while they increase the cost of their food 
and clothes, bring them no kind of corresponding advantage. It is 
only in certain branches of manufacture that any compensating ad- 
vantage would be found; and as, notwithstanding the recent enor- 
mous development of its industrial productions, France is still essen- 
tially an agricultural country, it is clear that the proportion between 
those who would gain and those who would lose by a readoption of 
protection is very small indeed. 

An income tax (which is not, however, the only other practical solu- 
tion), would have the merit of weighing equally on everybody ; but its 
application would probably be difficult, and its opponents may be right 
in urging that all kinds of fraud would be practised in order to evade 
it. Furthermore, French Government employés are, as a rule, the 
most offensive, inquisitorial, insolent class in Kurope; they would in- 
evitably discharge their duties of verification with a want of tact, 
with an indiscreet zeal and a personal curiosity, which would render 
that verification more disagreeable still. But these considerations, 
serious as they are, can searcely be admitted to constitute a sufficient 
and valid motive for rejecting the principle of such a tax ; they would 
naturally induce the Legislature to seek all practicable means of pro- 
tecting the public from unnecessary annoyance, but that is the only 
real result which they ought to be permitted to bring about. 

The other and far graver argument that France is not rich enough 
to pay an income-tax is absurd on the face of it; if such a statement 
were true, France would never be able to get out of its present difli- 
culties at all, for it is income alone, or, more exactly, the accumula- 
tion of wealth represented by it, which can supply £ 100,000,000 
a-year to the exchequer. It may possibly be true that the average 
annual receipt of each Frenchman does not exceed £80; but in 
every country in the world the mass of the population is poor, and 
France is no exception to the rule. It is, however, equally true that 
the incomes above -£ 80 a-year make up a total of about £ 3C0,000,000; 
and that, before the disasters of the last twelve months, the country 
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was regularly laying by one-third of that sum. <£300,000,000 of 
taxable revenue certainly supply matter enough for the extraction of 
the € 10,000,000 which are wanted. If the entire sum were hon- 
estly stated in the returns, a rate of 34 per cent. (84d. in the pound), 
would suffice ; and if we admit that only £ 200,000,000 would be 
acknowledged by the public, a tax of five per cent. (a shilling in the 
pound) would produce the requisite amount. The latter rate appears 
to be the maximum which would have to be applied; the question, 
therefore, lies between 20 per cent. of import duties, or 5 per cent. of 
income-tax. 

The declared intention of M. Tuters being, however, to abandon 
office rather than accept the latter solution, it may be supposed that 
if the majority of the Chamber should reject the duties on raw mate- 
rial, a compromise of some kind will be effected, both sides abandon- 
ing their theories, and that some altogether new tax will be adopted 
to fill up the gap. There are in France a group of economists who 
have taken up income-tax with enthusiasm, as if it were a remedy for 
all difficulties, and a panacea for all trials. This party is influential 
and active, but it has become so blinded by its own convictions that 
it has ceased to recognize that whatever be the merits of its plan it is 
not the only one which the position offers. 

France is singularly rich in taxable matter, and if from real inhe- 
rent objections, or from the purely political motives which might re- 
sult from the resolute opposition of M. 'Tu1ers, all parties should 
agree that income-tax shall not be tried, there will remain several 
other solutions capable of providing the £ 10,000,000. A tax on 
clothing, especially on the dearer articles which are included under 
that head, would be a wise and popular arrangement : it would mainly 
fall on the wealthier classes, but would give them the satisfaction 
of paying indirectly ; for it would, of course, be included among the 
excise duties, and would involve no visit from the tax-gatherer. The 
consumption of stuffs in France (cotton, wool, silk and linen) reaches 
about £ 120,000,000 a-year, so that an impost of 10 per cent. thereon 
would produce more than the sum required. The other articles em- 
ployed in dress—leather, felt, straw, &c.—afford a margin for addi- 
tional taxation, if it were thought desirable to put a lower rate on 
tissues. The proposed increase of the wine and spirit duties, which 
stands in M. Povyer QuertieEr’s plan at about £ 3,500,000, might 
certainly be carried considerably further. 

Many objects of luxury—carriages, servants, pianos, jewels, and 
other articles of daily use, such as books, candles, furniture in all its 
forms —are untaxed, and would offer a large field for examination, so 
that, without touching bread, meat, coal, or iron, which four catego- 
ries of home production the Finance Minister rightly declares to be 
sacred, there is room enough to turn round and to select a scheme 
which, without adopting either protection or income-tax, will make 
up the required revenue. The difficulty of choice does not lie in the 
dearth of matter; it springs mainly from the strong prejudices which 
exist in both sides, and which render mutual concessions almost im- 
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possible. The end will probably be that neither party will carry its 
objects ; that both customs duties and income-tax will be abandoned ; 
and that some totally different source of revenue will be selected from 
the list which has ‘just been given. 

But if there is difference of opinion as to the selection of the means 
to be employed, there is, happily, complete unanimity as to the power 
of France to support the new charges, whatever be their form, which 
will be imposed upon it: not a doubt, not a hesitation, exists on that 
part of the subject ; and when we have glanced at the reasons invoked 
in explanation of this confidence, we shall recognize how legitimate 
and well based it is. Those reasons are of two sorts: some of these 
result from the singularly healthy signs which were furnished by 
French securities during the war, others from an examination of the 
inherent condition of trade and production. 

The foreed currency of bank notes was adopted in August, 1870; 
and, notwithstanding the series of disasters which have occurred 
since, those notes have never been at more than one per cent. discount 
in Paris, and that only for a few weeks; in Belgium they actually 
reached a small premium. They have long been at par again, though 
there is no probability of an immediate resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank. This fact is an argument in itself, and, even if 
it stood alone, would almost suffice to justify the feeling that France 
will recover rapidly. But when we remember that it has taken place 
simultaneously with a total suspension of all commercial payments, 
and with a fall of 30 per cent. in the price of rentes (74 to 52), its 
value becomes infinitely increased. 

On 13th of August, 1870, the Chamber passed a bill delaying for 
one month the payment of all outstanding acceptances : the delay has 
been successively extended down to March for the provinces, and to 
this moment for Paris ; the Bank held a very large amount of those 
acceptances, which it had taken, as usual, under discount: its cur- 
rent receipts were therefore correspondingly diminished, while its 
advances to the State were carried to more than £ 50,000,000 ; yet, in 
the face of all this, its notes retained their value, and its shares only 
fell five per cent. in all between 15th July, 1870, and 1st June, 1871. 
The shares of other institutions came down enormously ; even those 
of the Credit Foncier fell 30 per cent., while the stock of many strong 
financial companies lost 50 or 60 per cent.; but bank shares moved 
only in the trifling proportion indicated, and have since risen to a 
higher price than they reached before the war began. 

So far as a national bank can be taken to represent the credit of a 
country, so far as public confidence in that Bank can be taken as the 
measure of its power and influence, it must be owned that the Bank 
of France has come out wonderfully from this trial, and that the 
strength which it has shown, and the skill with which it has been 
managed, argue well, indeed, for the interests over which it presides. 
But the bank is not the only great corporation which supplies evi- 
dence of the monetary force of France; the railway companies. 
which, from their special organization, may almost be regarded as na- 
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tional ifstitutions, have shown almost equal vitality. With the 
exception of the southern lines, all traffic on them has been virtually 
stopped during a period of six months, while damage of every kind 
has been simultaneously inflicted on their works and stock; yet their 
shares never fell more than about 25 per cent. in the worst cases, 
while their debentures only lost about 18 per cent, the greater part 
of which, in both classes of securities, has been recovered already. 
This resistance to the depressing effects of invasion and disaster, is 
one of thr features of the history of the war; it has remained gene- 
rally unnoticed, because the great facts of the campaign struck public 
attention with so much intensity that economical questions were lost 
sight of in the smoke of battle; but now that the smoke has cleared 
away, the time has come to put them forward. 

We may fairly argue that if the crushing events of fhe last twelve 
months have had, relatively, so little effect on the position of the bank 
and the railways, which are the two most manifest expressions of the 
money dealings and the interior trade of the country, the damage 
caused by those events cannot have been either deep or extensive. 
This opinion is confirmed by the rapidity with which the traces of 
war have been effaced, and by the evident abundance of the supply 
of money for all the necessities of trade. ‘The subscriptions for the 
loan partook somewhat of a speculative character, and consequently 
offered a less certain proof of a really sound condition than that 
which is furnished by the energetic revival of industry and commerce. 
In every direction business is resuming its former activity ; and unless 
it should be checked again by political complications or by unwise 
fiscal regulations, we may expect soon to see France laying by 
£100,000,000 a-year, as she did during the prosperous years of the 
Empire. 

If from these actual and special evidences we turn towards the 
general prospects of France, as indicated by its rate of progress 
during the last quarter of a century, we find equal ground for expect- 
ing that she can easily carry the burden which the war has imposed 
upon her. Her foreign trade (imports and exports together) has 
risen from an annual average of £ 54,000,000 for the ten years end- 
ing with 1836, to £ 251,000,000 for the same period ending with 
1866. The yearly balance of value of her exports over her imports 
rose in the same thirty years from £ 1,240,000, to £€ 12,280,000. On 
31st December, 1869, she had 10,575 miles of railway open, all con- 
structed since 1840; while 3,671 miles of new lines were being made. 
The development of her home traffic is proved by the facts that, 
in 1869, the railways carried 105,017,972 passengers over an average 
distance of 23 miles, and 42,078,413 tons of goods over an average 
distance of 94 miles. The gross receipts produced by this traftic 
amounted to £ 27,000,000, giving an average of £ 2,550 per mile per 
annum. The production of coal rose from 5,900,000 tons in 1853, 
to 13,100,000 tons in 1869; and that of iron from 660,000 tons to 
1,350,000 tons in the same period. The manufacture of beet-root 
sugar, which was only 26,000 tons in 1841, reached 204,000 tons in 
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1869. The bills discounted at the Bank of France represented 
£ 73,000,000 in 1852, and € 267,000,000 in 1869. The progress has 
been the same in almost every branch of trade; and the closer we 
look at the details of each branch, the more clearly do we see that 
the progress has been real, solid, and sound, and that it shows no mark 
of fictitious success. 

Furthermore, the signs of national prosperity are not limited t« 
these augmentations, great as they are, in the quantities of busines- 
done. The extension of foreign trade in new articles, especially in 
iron-work, railway stock, and textile manufactures, supplies evidence 
of equal value. Until 1855 France had no share in the supply ot 
metallic products to other countries. That trade was monopolized 
by England and Belgium: but during the last fifteen years, rails, iron 
bridges, railway carriages, and fixed plant, have been sent all over 
Europe by French makers ; locomotives from the Creusot Works 
have been sold in England itself, and the wire covering of the Atlantic 
Cable of 1867 was supplied trom the Jura. That France should lx 
able to compete successfully with England in iron seems searecly 
credible, but it is su; the fact is explainable by the relative cheapnes- 
of labor in France, and by the admirable management which it brings 
to bear: coal and ore cost far less in England, but the difference in 
the price of the raw material diminishes with the degree of work em- 
ployed to convert it into a manufactured article, and France can turn 
out a locomotive at the same price as England, though the matter 
which composes it costs nearly twenty-five per cent. more in one case 
than in the other. 

The same results may some day be attained in other trades, even 
in cotton perhaps; for France is already able to sell muslins and 
other similar fabrics in central Europe, notwithstanding the rivalry 
of the cheap Swiss makers. The rapid extension which has taken 
place in the export of French agricultural products deserves to be 
specially alluded to, for but few persons probably are aware of its 
importance. The value of the wine shipped has risen from an annual 
average of £ 1,880,000 forty years back, to € 9,000,000 at present ; 
the increase in corn shipments between the same dates has been from 
£ 440,000 to £ 5,200,000, in cheese and butter from -£€ 90,000 to 
£ 1,800,000, in horses and cattle from -€ 320,000 to .£ 5,200,000, in 
eggs from € 130,000 to £850,000, in fruit from £130,000 to 
£€ 660,000, in linen and hempen threads from £50,000 to £520,000, 
while a hundred other articles have inereased in similar proportions. 
The only objects in which a diminution has occurred are those known 
as “articles de Paris,’ which include coffrets, glove-boxes, dressing- 
cases, and analogous trifles; their exportation has fallen from 
£250,000 a-year, to €180,000. With this one exception, every 
single element of export has gone up from five to ten times since 1830. 

In the face of such facets as these, which could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, if there were any use in furnishing further proofs, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the home and foreign trade of France 
will continue to develop in the future as they have done in the past ! 
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Is it not fair to expect that the balance of trade in its favor will 
steadily increase, that the yearly profit laid by will go on augmenting, 
that production in all branches of industry and manufacture will main- 
tain its progress? Education is advancing with rapid strides : a few 
years ago, forty per cent. of the conscripts drafted into the army were 
unable to read and write ; in 1869, the proportion was only twenty 
per cent., and it seems to be steadily decreasing at the rate of about 
one per cent. perannum. The population is becoming more and more 
able to understand its interests, and to extend the productiveness of 
its work. Excepting in politics it appears to be advancing on all the 
roads which lead to profit; its old habits of economy have not been 
really affected by the influences which got into play during the extra- 
vagant days of the Empire. 


And it should be remembered that the wasteful outlay of that period 
was not only compensated by special gains, but that it was localized 
in Paris and a few other large cities, and that the mass of the inhabi- 
tants took no partin it. The French, as a whole, are still a thrifty, 
sober, hard-working race; the one black spot in their commercial 
future is the separation which is growing up between the objects, ten- 
dencies and interests of the agricultural population and those of the 
manufacturing classes ; that separation is not yet sufficiently defined 
to enable us to determine how far it may some day influence the for- 
ward march of national wealth; but it may be feared that the scission 
between the peasant who owns land, and the workman who owns 
nothing, may grow hereatter into a grave danger. 

From the facts and figures before us, it results that the events 
which have occurred since this time last year have involved an outlay 
which obliges France to add about -€ 23,000,000 to its budget for the 
next ten years, but that that addition can be reduced to about 
£13,000,000 at the expiration of that period. Whether these 
amounts will turn out to be absolutely correct depends on the form 
which may be finally given to the settlement of the still outstanding 
part of the debts incurred ; all that can be said with certainty at this 
moment is, that these amounts appear to approximate closely to the 
truth, according to the statements made by M. Thiers. An increase 
of £ 23,000,000 of taxation in one lump has never yet been applied 
‘in Europe, and it will necessarily weigh heavily on France, especially 
at a moment when she is suffering in so many other ways, materially 
and morally. 

But there cannot be the slightest doubt, in the face of the evidence 
that has been adduced here, that she can bear it, and that, if neces- 
sary, still higher sums could be extracted from her without producing 
exhaustion, or even much fatigue, The accumulation of money in 
the country has permitted France to support the disasters of the war 
without showing a sign of breaking down under them. The develop- 
ment of her resources will continue ; four or five years of prosperity 
will enable her to reconstitute, by profits, the entire sum which she has 
lost; and, but for the eventuality of political difficulties, there seems 
to be no ground for doubting that she will recover with an energy and 
a speed which will be cited in history as a great example of the 
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recuperative forces which trade and production are beginning to bring 
into play. These forces are relatively new, and their application in 
France has not yet been seriously tested; they will now be called 
upon to show what they can effect ; and if they carry France quickly 
up the hill again, the experiment will once more prove the truth of 
the principles of the modern school of economists, and will demon- 
strate that in France, as elsewhere, the progress of nations depends 
on their productive powers and on the extension of their trade. 

France, fortunately for her, has become as thoroughly a nation of 
shopkeepers as England is or was; but, in addition to her commer- 
cial aptitude, she possesses a special elasticity of character and tem- 
per which serves her admirably now, for it supplies her with confident 
hope in her trial and humiliation, and prevents her suffering from the 
despondeney which would assuredly attect most other races at such a 
moment. We may look on without anxiety at our neighbor’s conval- 
escence, and may feel certain that the moment of completely-restored 
health is not far off. 


Eneuisu Savines’ BAnKs.—A Parliamentary return, moved for by 
Mr Bares, gives an account of the business transacted in the year 
1870 at every Post Office Savings’ Bank in the United Kingdom. 
The return shows that there are several Post Office Banks in Eng- 
land with deposits exceeding £ 50,000 ; and the bank at the head Post 
Office at Birmingham has deposits exceeding half-a-million sterling, 
although there are several other Post Office Banks in that town. The 
deposits in the Post Office Banks in Middlesex, including the “city” 
of London, amounted at the close of 1870 to no less than £ 2,728,634; 
in Surrey, to £ 1,084,860; in Kent, € 1,011,893; in Warwickshire, 
£925,791; in Lancashire only £ 899,345 ; and in all Yorkshire only 
£613,566. The Post Office Banks appear to be, to a considerable 
extent, used for other purposes than that of permanent investment of 
savings, for about a third of the entire deposits held was withdrawn in 
the year and at many Post Offices one-half. Some country districts, or 
centres of country districts, show a great contrast to this ; the depos- 
its in the Post Office Bank at Blandford exceed £€ 50,000, and in that at 
Canterbury they exceed £ 138,000; and in both instances the year’s 
withdrawals did not amount to a fifth of the total deposits held. In 
the whole United Kingdom £ 6,333,082 was added to the deposits in 
1870, and £& 4,758,187 was withdrawn. The-net increase of deposits 
in the year (the excess of deposits over withdrawals) was £ 1,399,728 
in England, £ 46,007 in Wales, £€ 37,488 in Scotland £ ,88,761 in Ire- 
land, £2,911 in the Channel Islands; making a total increase of 
£ 1,574,895 in the amount of deposits. At the close of the year 1870 
there were 1,072,953 depositors’ accounts open in the English Post 
Office Banks, and sums amounting to -€ 13,727,450 were due to the 
depositors ; in Wales 30,646 depositors, and <£ 403,398 due to them ; 
in Scotland, 39,033 depositors, and £ 304,235 due to them; in Ireland, 
38,279 depositors, and £633,000 due to them; in the Channel Is- 
lands 2,242 depositors, and £31,021 due to them; making a total of 
1,183,153 depositors, and £ 15,099,104 due to them. 
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BOSTON BANK DIVIDENDS. 


October, 1871, compiled by J. G. Martin, Broker, Boston; capital, dividends and 
market values of Stocks : 
Banks. 


Capital. ——-Dividends.-——. —Am't.—,. —Stoek, Div. on—, 


Oct. 1871. Apl., 1871, Oct., 1871. Oct., 1871. Apl.1,71. Sep.29 71 


Atlantic National... $750,000 
Atlas National....... 1,500,000 
Blackstone National.. 1,500,000 
Blue Hill National.. 200,000 
Boston National...... 1,000,000 
Old Boston N. (par$50) 900,000 
Boylston National... 500,000 
Broadway National.. 200,000 
National City 1,000,000 
Columbia National... 1,000,000 
National Bk of Com. . 2,000,000 
Commonwealth (Nat.) 500,000 
Continental National. 1,000,000 
Eagle National 1,000,000 
Eliot National 1,000,000 
Everett National..... 200,000 
National Exchange... 1,000,000 
Faneuil Hall National 1,000,000 
First National 1,000,000 
Freeman's National.. 600,000 
vilobe National 1,000,000 
Hamilton National... 750,000 
Nat’l Hide & Leather. 1,500,000 
Hloward National. ... 1,000,000 
Market National 800,000 
Mass. Nat’! (par $250) 800,000 
Maverick National... 400,000 
Mechanies’ National... 250,000 
Merchants’ National.. 3,000,000 
Mount Vernon Nat’)... 200,000 
New England Nat’l.. 1,000,000 
North Naticnal 1,000,000 
N. America (Nat. B.of) 1,000,000 
People’s National.... 300,000 
Redemption (Nat'l)... 1,000,000 
Republic, N. B. of the 1,500,000 
Revere (National)... . 2,000,000 
Rockland (National).. 300,000 
Second National 1,600,000 
Security (National). . 200,000 
Shawmut National... 1,000,000 
Shoe & Leather Nat’l 1,000,000 
State National....... 2,000,000 
Suffolk National 1,500,000 
Third National 300,000 
Traders’ National.... 600,000 
Tremont National.... 2,000,000 
Union (National) 1,000,000 
Washington Nat’l.... 750,000 
Webster (National... 1,500,000 


Total, October, L871. 


D> .. $32 00 
4 .. 60,000 
6 .. 90,000 
10,000 
40,000 
45,000 
30,000 
10,000 
40,000 
50,000 
100,000 
New 
1%.. 45,000 
40,000 
50,000 
8,000 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
36,000 
50,000 
37 500 
60,000 
10,000 
40,000 
32,000 
20,000 
13,750 
150,000 
10,000 
50,000 
40,000 
45,000 
18,000 
50,000 
75,000 
70,000 
21,000 
96,000 
8,000 
50,000 
60,000 
80,000 
75,000 
12,000 
24,000 
100,000 
50,000 
37,500 
60,900 


$2,336,250 
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125 
114 
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150 
125 
113 
133 
129 % 
122 
126 
123 
120 
170 
138 
200 
145 
135 
127 
123 
114 
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130 
118 
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138 
134 
146 
120 
116« 
150 
142 
135 
122 
155 
153 
115 


124% .. 


145 
104 
135 
150 
120 
138 
151 
148 
1 ed 


140 
124 
150 
125 
117 
78 
155 
125 
119 
135 
132 
110 
124 
126 
136 
135 
180 
142 
202 
147 
137 
127 
120 
117 
127 
135 
124 
130 
139 
134 
145 
124 
120 
150 
148 
135 
126 
155 
1d 
11d 
132 
145 
110 
138 
155 
120 
138 
148 
145 
115 
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COMPARATIVE DIVIDENDS 
Total, April,’71.......- $48,600,000.......5 $2,364,500 
Total, Oct., ’70 _. $48,600,000 .$2.410,500 
Total, April, ’70 ..... - 600,000... .. . -2,305,500 
Total, Oct., ’69 48,850,000. .....-$2,250,000 
Total April, ’69....... Hipage Bie = area $2,103,500 


The changes iu the bank dividends this six months are more numer- 
ous than for some time previously. The Maverick ‘resumes after 
passing one dividend, and now pays 5 per cent. The Continental 
increases from 4 to 44 per cent., Mechanics 5 to 54, and the Shawmut 
returns from 44 to 5 per cent. after having made the former rate once 
only. The Atlas reduces from 5 to 4 per cent., Eagle 5 to 4, Wash- 
ington 6 to 5, Old Boston 6 to 5, Massachusetts 5 to 4, and Revere 4 
to 34 per cent ; the latter three, however, pay the State and city tax 
in addition to the dividend, so that, to the shareholder, it is an actual 
increase. Of the fifty banks, in the tabie, one pays 7 per cent., eight 
6 per cent., one 54 per cent., twenty-two 5 per cent., two 44 per cent., 
one 34 per cent., and one the new Commonwealth, which commenced 
business June 1. This makes an average dividend of 4.78 per cent. 

By an Act of the last apna all shares of stock in banks in Massa- 
chusetts are taxable in the town or city where located, whether the 
owner is a resident there or ‘het, and the tax constitutes a lien on the 
shares. The law makes it “ the duty of every such bank and managing 
officers thereof, to retain so much of any dividend or dividends belong- 
ing to such shareholders, as shall be necessary to pay any tax asses- 
sed in pursuance of this Act, until it shall be made to appear to such 
officers that such taxes have been paid.” Under this law the assessors 
will furnish bills for each stockholder to the banks, and leave it for 
them to collect the same, unless they decide to pay the tax entire ; 
charging the amount to profit and loss. The six following banks have 
taken the latter course, and their dividends are made free of all city, 
State or National taxes : Old Boston, Globe, Massachusetts, People’s, 
Revere and State. Other banks pay free of government tax only. 

It is claimed by the tax commissioners that more than one-third of 
the taxable value of bank shares in Massachusetts has heretofore 
escaped local taxation, and the following figures are given to prove 
it :— 

The aggreate valuation is .- - -$104,000,067 

Less owned by savings banks... .-...--- $16,098,963 

Insurance companies , . 8,032,559 

Benevolent institutions, & 1,479,405 

Business corporations - 533,409 

Non-residents 11,082,009 

37,226,345 

Amount which should be taxed...... $66,773,722 

Amount actually assessed................. 41,216,598 


Escaping taxation $25,557,124 

And the tax on this amount, at the average rate of last year (1.55 
per;cent.) would be $383,356 86, or about one-fiftieth of the whole 
amount raised in the State by local taxation. 
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TREASURY DECISIONS. 
By TREASURER SPINNER. 


The following are the recent rulings of the Treasurer of the 
United States : 

National banks not designated as despositories are not required 
either by law or regulation, to redeem either defaced or mutilated 
currency of the United States. Printed diagrams for measuring 
mutilated currency are furnished gratuitously by the Treasurer’s Office. 

No base metal coins are now redeemed at the Treasury. The base 
metal coinage of every description is redeemable at the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia in sums of $20 and upward, on the terms set 
forth in a circular from the Secretary of the Treasury, dated April 
12, 1871. 

Proof must be adduced by affidavit that the missing parts of muti- 
lated legal tender notes presented to the Treasurer for redemption 
have been totally destroyed, and the cause and manner of destruction 
must be stated before the notes will be redeemed for their full face 
value. The character of the affiant must be certified by a magistrate 
or other public officer. 

An officer of a bank giving a power of attorney to collect interest 
“on stocks of the United States” should send with the power a certi- 
fied copy of‘the resolution of the board from which he derives au- 
thority. 

The application of a national bank to have its office as a depository 
revoked should be addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
rule in force requires an examination of the bank depositors’ account 
by some person to be designated by the Secretary, and the payment 
of any balance due the Treasury, which may be shown upon such 
recommendation, before bonds of the bank in the Treasurer’s custody 
as security for the safe keeping of public deposits can be assigned to 
the bank and delivered. 

The number of coupons of United States bonds is so great that the 
Treasurer cannot undertake to stop payment on any particular coup- 
ons, and even should he do so the stoppage could not be lawfully 
enforced against an innocent,holder of the coupons. 

Money borrowed by a national bank on securities or on bills pay- 
able would not be subject to semi-annual duty as a part of its deposits ; 
but money standing on its books to the credit and subject to the draft 
of any party is dutiable as a deposit, no matter how or from whom 
it may have been borrowed. 

The Post Office Department does not report to the Treasurer the 
result of its investigation of the loss of mutilated currency mailed to 
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him for redemption. The rule that postmasters and internal revenue 
Collectors and their deputies may remit defaced and mutilated United 
States currency by express to the ‘Treasurer for redemption in sums 
of one hundred dollars, free of charge, does not apply to remittances 
of over one thousand dollars. The officers mentioned usually remit 
in small amounts, and one hundred dollars was placed as the mini- 
mum amount they could send free; but when they remit in sums of 
$ 1,000 or more, the excess is treated in the same manner as remit- 
tances less than $1,000. The express charges paid thereon by the 
Department are deducted from the return for the remittances. The 
government contract with the express company is for transportation 
of $1,000 or the multiple thereof. 

The Treasurer cannot make two receipts for semi-annual duty due 
from a national bank—one for part as the duty to a party from whom 
the bank purchased stock and the other for the remainder to the bank. 
He can make only one receipt, and that to the bank from which the 
duty has been reclaimed, as he cannot take official cognizance of any 
outside transactions in relation to the matter. 

Bills of the republic of Texas were formerly redeemable by the 
United States, but the time within which they must have been presen- 
ted in order to obtain payment expired by limitation of law January 
1, 1861. Payment can now be made only be virtue of a special act of 
Congress. 

The Treasurer’s office does not acknowledge the receipt of currency 
forwarded for exchange, as generally the return would arrive as soon 
as the acknowledgment. 


There is no provision of law for the redemption of silver three cent 
pieces. 


A separate account of subscription should be kept by national 
banks designated by the Secretary of the Treasury to hold coin de- 
posits on account of the funded loan of 1881, and a special transcript 
sent to the Treasurer’s office, with the principal and interest stated 
therein separately. 

A public officer cannot depute the duties of his office to an attorney. 
The trust, as expressed in the commission, is a personal one, reposed 
in the officer, and cannot be delegated to another without authority 
of law. 
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THE CAUSES OF COMMERCIAL CRISES, AND THEIR 
REMEDIES. 


The Causes of Financial Panics, and their Remedies. 


Our last financial panic was in 1857. Yet the havoe which it wrought 
was so universal and so fearful that many remember it as vividly as 
though it were an event of yesterday. But panics are not so very 
infrequent. ‘The short financial history of this country has. been 
darkened by several, the effects of which were most disastrous. 
There was one in 1819, others in 1825,-37,-47, and lastly in 1857. 
An investigation, therefore, into their causes is not useless, provided 
we can find out the truth concerning them, and are then able to pre- 
scribe remedies by which such disasters may be either prevented, or 
rendered less destructive, in the future. 

Financial panics were unknown before the existence of banks, 
Nor is it a bold or unwarranted assertion to lay the charge of origin- 
ating them at the feet of these institutions. ‘ What,” says Prof. 
Price, “is this element, this distinguishing characteristic, of a modern 
crisis? ‘The combination of commerce with banking. ‘The essence 
of the disorder is a phenomenon of banking. Without the banks there 
may be loss, there may be ruin, but there cannot be that peculiar 
disorder which is popularly known by the name of a crisis, or a panic. 
It is the commotion within the banking region which generates this 
specific malady.” * It then becomes necessary to disect, to some 
extent, the parts of a bank, if we would know how panics are pro- 
duced. 

Let us look, therefore, on one side of the bank—its resources. Our 
attention shall be confined to three items. 

First, is the capital of the bank which is invested largely in 
bonds and other securities. At present, most of our banks of dis- 
count are organized under the national banking law, which requires 
the investment of their capital in the bonds of the national govern- 
ment. 

Secondly, may be mentioned the loans and discounts of the bank. 
These are made payable at various times, but generally at four 
months, rarely exceeding six, while many are payable in sixty days, 
or even a shorter time. The funds loaned out consist of bank notes 


* N. Brit. Rev., vol. 53, p. 235. 
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and deposits. Many people suppose that the greater portion of such 
funds are bank notes, but this is a mistake. Thus, the return of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York City to the U. S Compt- 
roller at the close of business on the 9th of October, 1869, showed 
that its loans and discounts amounted to $3,956,415.06, but it did not 
have a single bank note of its own whatever. Its loans, therefore, 
could not have been granted out of any bank notes which it had 
issued. From what source, then, were these loans drawn? Out of the 
$5,352,803.94 * of deposits in the possession of the bank. Take Sir 
John Lubbock’s bank. He has given us the analysis of £19,000,000 
paid into it; now, what does this analysis show ? 


£18,395,000 
487,000 
118,000 


Three per cent. only of the whole amount paid in consisted of bank- 
notes, one-half of one per cent. was coin, while the remainder, ninety- 
six and a-half per cent. were cheques and bills. Deposits, therefore, 
furnish the staple, out of which the loans of that, as well as other 
banks are granted; the coin and bank-notes are only small change. 
Again, to whom are loans made? Every bank has a number of per- 
sons, often a very large number, who usually are depositors as _ well 
as borrowers. They need loans to meet payments which are con- 
stantly falling due in business, and which must be discharged, else the 
credit of the customer—merchant, contractor, whoever he may be— 
would be destroyed. He, consequently, looks to the bank for assist- 
ance. The amount of assistance given is dependent, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the amount of deposits that the borrower may have there, 
and his ability to pay. In this way the custom is created by which 
the merchant confidently looks to his bank for pecuniary help to 
carry on his business, and likewise the bank looks to the merchant 
for the employment of its funds. This is a mutual benefit, for the 
merchant could not conduct his business so successfully, if at all, 
without the means thus obtained; and the bank would lose all profit 
on its notes and deposits if they were not so employed. 

Thirdly, the reserve. Under the state-bank system, the banks 
were required to hold a certain amount of specie with which the notes 
issued by them could be redeemed. Those transacting business 
under the national banking law are required to hold the legal-tender 
notes .of the United States in place of specie. The country banks 
must have a reserve of fifteen per cent. to redeem their circulation ; 
and the banks in the larger cities twenty-five per cent. 

Let us now cross over to the other side. of the bank—its liabilities. 
These consist mainly of deposits, bank notes, and bank balances. 

First : Deposits are the various sums held by the bank belonging 


* It is true that the bank had $12,685 of its old notes as a state bank outstand- 
ing. But this is not worthy of mention in comparison with the loans and 
discounts made. 
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to its depositors. They are properly called inscribed credits ; and 
are payable on demand. An inventory of them might show some- 
thing like the following : 

a. Cheques drawn by the depositor, or others, upon other banks. 

b. Notes of that bank, or of other banks. 

c. Notes of individuals, or bills of exchange running to maturity 
which are deposited for collection, the amount of which is credited to 
the depositor when collected. Such notes and bills of exchange owe 
their existence largely to the sales of merchandise. “The sellers 
have received in payment, not money, but orders to receive money ; 
and these orders they lodge with their bankers for collection.” 

d. Notes of the depositor, or of others belonging to him, which are 
discounted at the bank, and the amount thereof, is passed to his credit. 
This is the origin of the greater part of all deposits.* 

Though deposits arise in the several ways above mentioned, yet 
they are held by the banks upon very different conditions, either ex- 
press or implied, which may be understood from the following classi- 
fication : 

a. “Permanent or compulsory deposits made by business men 
wishing for bank accommodations, in order to secure larger loans.” 

b. “Fiduciary or trust deposits, made wholly for temporary safe- 
keeping, by executors, guardians, treasurers of corporations, ete., who 
are receiving funds to be paid out, or invested at a future period.” 

c. “ Active deposits, made by business men, to be withdrawn to 
meet current payments.” t 

Now, all of these deposits may be demanded at any moment. And 
herein consists the peculiar difficulty of banking. The loans are 
made for a fixed time, and the borrowers are paid either in the notes 
of the discounting bank, -or of other banks, while the persons into 
whose hands these very funds may fall, can take them immediately 
to the banks issuing them, and demand instant payment thereof, either 
in specie or legal tenders, according to the tenor of the notes. In 
other words, the loans of banks are made payable in a given time, 
although the deposits and bank notes which furnish the basis for 
making loans are payable on call. How, then, it may be asked, can 
a bank ever make loans in safety? Simply because people do not 
demand their deposits as soon as made ; and because they do not de- 
mand specie or legal tenders in payment of bank notes as soon as they 
fall into their hands. It is true that depositors are constantly using 
a portion of their deposits ; nevertheless, a large portion is left with 
the bank, which would remain unemployed unless loaned out. That 
portion, which depositors will thus suffer to remain for a longer or 
shorter time, is generally known. Besides, as the depositors are, in 
many cases, the borrowers, so is it customary for them to have more 


* This analysis of deposits is but little more than a re-statement from Amora 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. See p. 148. 
+t Walker, p. 149. 
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or less upon deposit, in order to get necessary accommodations. “ The 
permanent or compulsory deposits are not used at all by those who 
make them. They are made with the tacit understanding that they 
are to remain in the bank, and not to be drawn upon. They are 
made to secure favors from the bank, and in order to show a ‘ good 
account.’ No bank, perhaps, compels its customers, by any law or 
rule, to do this; but custom in such case is as imperative as law. 
Banks are conducted wholly with reference to profit, and the most 
profitable accounts will secure the most liberal discounts. These de- 
posits constitute a permanent loan to the banks, without interest ; and 
the banks can loan the same to their customers on interest.” * 
Whether custom has determined the portion of discounts that shall 
thus be left with banks we do not know, but a correspondent, in 1857, 
wrote that the custom then “ very extensively” prevailed in the New 
York banks “ of discounting large amounts of paper, with the express 
understanding or agreement that one-quarter or one-half shall lay in 
bank till another discount is obtained upon the same condition.’’t 
We may remaik, by the way, that this custom looks very much like 
another mode of taking usury. ' 

It is upon such deposits, and their own notes, that banks are able 
to makeloans to individuals. For it is evident that if the banks could 
not ascertain, with any certainty, the amount of deposits that would 
probably be withdrawn in a given time, they could not loan any por- 
tion thereof. So, if their own notes were constantly returned for pay- 
ment in specie, legal tenders, or whatever the law requires should be 
paid for them, the banks would not dare to put any in circulation ; 
indeed, it would be utterly useless for them to make the attempt. Bat 
as every dollar of deposits may be instantly withdrawn, as there is 
no law or imperative custom to prevent this , and as there have been 
occasions when this has been, or attempted to be done, and which 
may arise again, consequently, banks are always occupying an ex- 
posed situation which the wisest foresight sometimes fails to protest. 
Moreover, when those occasions have arisen in which depositors 
have in general demanded their loans, the banks have been least able 
to repay them. 

Secondly, another form of bank indebtedness consists of their own 
notes. Under the national banking act, the quantity that may be 
issued by any bank does not exceed ninety per cent. of its circulation. 
They are secured by United States bonds deposited with the U. 
S. Comptroller. But they are always redeemable in the circulation of 
the general government, so that the national banks are always re- 
quired to keep a certain quantity of it on hand in order to redeem 
their own notes when presented. 


Lastly, we may mention bank balances. This form of indebted- 
ness is worthy of notice, for we shall see hereafter that they have 
played a most important part in aggravating the evils of financial 
panics. They are to be regarded as deposits due from one bank to 


* Walker, p. 149. * Bank. Mag., vol. 12, p. 470. 
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another. In August, 1857, the banks of the city of New York owed 
other banks nearly one hundred millions of dollars,* a part of which 
sum had been left with them to meet various liabilities, although the 
greater portion had been tempted thither by the payment of four to 
six per cent. interest. 

Thus much is all that need be said upon the anatomy of a bank, in 
order to understand how it originates a financial crisis. To one 
familiar with the business of banking, all that we have said was known 
before ; but to others it was indispensable. 


How, then, does a bank bring about so dire a calamity as a financial 
crisis? It will be found, upon examination, that the banks have always - 
produced them by witholding their customary loans; or, in other 
words, by withdrawing their confidence in the ability of their custom- 
ers to pay. Thus, in the English panic of 1797, the Bank of England 
reduced its circulation—which of course was done by refusing to 
discount—from £16,017,510, on the 28th of February, 1795, .to 
£8,640,250, on the 25th of February, 1797. Discounts were reduced 
nearly 2,000,000 between the 21st of January and the 25th of 
February of the latter year—the year the panic oecurred.t “ But even 
this gave no true idea of the curtailment of mercantile accommodation, 
for the private bankers were obliged, for their own security, to follow 
the example of the Bank. In order to meet their payments persons were 
obliged to sell their stock ofall descriptions at an enormous sacrifice.”’ 
On the 25th of February it was felt that the fatal hour had come. The 
next day the Bank began to increase its discounts, and the relief ‘‘ pro- 
duced at the instant ” was very great. ‘After taking all the cireum- 
stances into consideration,” says Macleod, “we cannot fail to acquiece 
in the opinion expressed by so many eminent bankers and merchants 
at the time, by the subsequent avowal that experience had led many 
of the directors to repent of the policy they then pursued, and by the 
decided opinion of the Bullion Committee, that the policy pursued by 
the Bank in this momentous crisis was erroneous, and that the severe 
restrictions they attempted to place upon commerce, very greatly 
contributed to bring on the calamity by which they were subsequent- 
ly overhelmed.”’t 

Again, in the English crisis of 1862, for six months previous to the 
event the Bank of England had been “ violently -contracting its 
issues.”” This policy was continued till the night of Tuesday, the 
13th of December, when the crisis was at its height. “During 
the previous forty-eight hours,” said Mr. Huskisson, afterwards, “ even 
the best Government securities could not, to any extent, be converted 
into money ; other stock, of course, was still more unsaleable ; and 
Mr. Baring said that persons would not part with their money on any 
terms, nor for any security. The prevalent distrust, by invalidating 
the ordinary forms of commercial credit, had rendered a greater sup- 


*The exact reduction was £1,910,580. The first English panic occurred in 1793 
and was produced by a similar cause. 

tBank Mag., vol. 12, p. 334. 

tMacleod, Theory and Pract., of Banking, vol. J, p. 401. 
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ply of money absolutely indispensable; yet the Bank had been 
steadily doing its best to render money much scarcer than usual. At 
length it found that such measures were undermining its own position, 
and that, if continued for another day, they would involve the Bank, 
as well as the country, in a commonruin. Accordingly, on Wednes- 
day, the 14th, the Bank totally changed its policy, and discounted with 
the utmost profuseness.’ In the words of the Deputy Governor, ‘they 
had (at length!) taken a firm and deliberate ‘resolution to make com- 
mon cause with the country.’ Instead of ,refusing to discount, they 
Jorced out their money in loans in all directions. ‘We lent it by 
every possible means,’ said Mr. Kearman, ‘and in modes we had 
never adopted before; * * * we were not on some occasions 
over-nice ; seeing the dreadful state in which the public were, we ren- 
dered every assistance in our power.’ ‘This policy,’ says Macloed, 
’ was crowned w ith the most complete success ; the panic was stayed 
almost immediately. The mere sight of the bank notes was enough. 
‘At Norwich,’ said Mr. Richards,‘ when the Gurneys showed upon 
their counter so many feet of bank notes of such a thickness, it stop- 
ped the run in that part of the country.’ By the 24th of Decem- 
ber the panic was completely allayed all over the country, and by 
the end of the month the credit of the banking world was completely 
restored,” * 

The next great crisis was in 1847. The extreme pressure began 
on the 23d of September, ‘when the Bank adopted more stringent 
measures for curtailing the demand upon its resources.” “ On the 15th 
of October it refused to make advances either on Government stock or 
on Exchequer bills; the consequence of which was that the other 
banks hastened to sell their public securities, and, for their own safety, 
hoarded the notes received in payment, thus still further reducing 
the circulation. What they could not get from the Bank in advances 
on their securities, they got by the sale of them ; so that the only effect 
of the Bank’s restrictive policy was to create panic and hoarding, 
which immensely increased the difficulties of its position. Everything 
became worse day by day. Several large banks stopped payment 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, and other towns ; and the drain 
on the Bank of England became greater than ever. ‘ As the whole of 
the commercia! world knew that the resources of its banking depart- 
ment were being rapidly exhausted, a complete panic seized them. A 
complete cessation of private discounts took place. No one would 
part with the money or notes in his possession.’ On the 23d of Oc- 
tober the terrible game was played out.”+ The Government, with 
the view “ to restore confidence to the mercantile community,” “ re- 
commended the Bank Directors to enlarge the amount of their discounts 
and advances.” What followed? The Government letter “ was made 
public about one o’clock on Monday, the 25th, and no sooner was this 
done than the panic vanished like a dream. Mr. Gurney stated that it 
produced its effects in ten minutes. No sooner was it known that 


*Patterson; Economy of Capital, p. 101; and drawn by him from Macleod’s 
Theo. & Pract. of Banking. 
tPatterson, p. 103. 
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notes might be had, than the want of them ceased.” Inthe speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—Sir C. Wood—on this subject, 
he said: ‘Parties of every description made application to us, with 
the observation, ‘ We do not want notes, but give us confidence.’ They 
said, ‘ We have notes enough, but we have not confidence to use them ; 
say you will stand by us, and we shall have all that we want; do 
anything, in short, that will give us confidence. If we think that we 
can get bank notes we shall not want them.’ Parties said to me, ‘ Let 
us have notes ; charge 10, 12 per cent for them ; we don’t care what 
the rate of interest is. We don’t mean, indeed, to take the notes 
because we shall not want them; only fell us that we can get them, 
and this will at once restore confidence.’’’ Hence, Patterson says 
“that the restrictive policy of the Bank of England was the chief 
cause of this collapse of credit, aggravating a season of commercial 
difficulty into one of most destructive panic ;’’* now will it be denied 
that if the bank had continued its customary discounts this panic 
would never have arisen. 

Let us now turn to the financial history of our own country for evi- 
dence of the truth that the panics which have here occurred, were oc- 
casioned by the refusal of the banks to grant their usual advances to 
their customers. 

Take the financial crisis of 1817, which continued through the two 
fillowing years. In July of the first named year, the Directors of the 
United States Bank determined to contract the joans of that institu- 
tion. It was ordered that the bank at Philadelphia should reduce 
their discounts to the amount $2,000,000; that the same reduction 
should be made at the branch at Baltimore ; $700,000 at the branch 
in Richmond, and $500,000 at the one in Norfolk; and that all of 
these reductions should be made before the first of November. In 
the short space of three months and ten days the discounts had been 
reduced four millions and a half. This reduction had a very disas- 
treus effect on the merchants, and through them, on the rest of the 
community. 

Yet a still further reduction of discounts was ordered, till “ the people 
were ruined ;” then it was stopped. “ Foratime,”t says George, “ the 
question in Market street, Philadelphia, was, every morning, not who 
had broken the previous day, but who yet stood. In many parts of 
the country the distress was as great as it was in Philadelphia, and in 
others it was still more deplorable.”{ ‘ We heard,” adds Mr. Niles, 
“of a severe pressure on men in business, a general stagnation of 
trade, a large reduction in the price of staple articles. Real property 
is rapidly depreciating in its nominal value, and its rents or profits 
are exceedingly diminishing. Many highly respectable traders have 
become bankrupts, and it is agreed that many others must go as the 
banks are refusing their customary accommodations ; confidence among 
merchants is shaken, and three per cent. per month is offered for the 


* Patterson, p. 106. 
t George; Short Hist. of Paper-money, p. 32. 
t Id. 
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discount of promissory notes, which, a little while ago, were considered 
as good as ‘ old gold,’ and whose makers have not since suffered any 
losses to render their notes less valuable than heretofore,””* 


So, a committee, appointed by the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania to inquire into the causes of the panic, reported that the re- 
duction of discounts made by the United States Bank, together with 
the reduction of discounts by the State banks, had brought about the 
commercial distress which the country had recently experienced. 


Passing over the commercial crisis of 1837, which was caused by the 
United States Bank in the same way as the former crisis, let us take 
up the time with which we are all so familiar—that of 1857. It 
was opened by the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company for 
$2,311,268. Although many banks and individuals suffered by this 
loss, yet ordinarily it would have extended no further. But the fail- 
ure of a concern of such high commercial standing aroused the sus- 
picion of the banks in respect to the insolvency of other corporations 
and houses. Their suspicion was confirmed soon after by the failure 
of the New York & Erie and Michigan Southern Railroad Companies, 
and other corporations whose stock and bonds had been considered 
solid investments. To aggravate the evil arising from the failures, a 
powerful combination of speculators in New York city devoted them- 
selves to the unholy task of bringing certain large undertakings to 
ruin, and of undermining the national credit. Said the New York cor- 
respondent of an English newspaper, “ A large body of active houses 
are known to be associated for the purpose; to influence the press 
to work out their views, and are alleged not merely to operate 
with a joint capital, but to hold regular meetings, and permanently 
retain legal advisers, whose chief vocation, it may be assumed, is to 
discover points that may enable the validity of each kind of security 
to be called in question, and thus to create universal distrust.” 7 

The banks began to quake. They thought only of themselves. 
By refusing further discounts they stopped the issue of their own 
notes, and, as the loans are thus matured, they received their own 
circulation back again, or that of other banks, for which they could 
get specie, or their own notes by way of exchange through the clear- 
ing-house. The loans of the New York city banks were contracted 
$25,000,000 between the first of August and the twenty-fourth of 
October. 

The result might have been easily foreseen. ‘The borrowers were 
dependent upon the banks for advances to meet many of their ordi- 
nary payments. They had been accustomed to rely upon the banks 
for funds; their business had been conducted upon the supposition 
that a certain amount of assistance from this source would, if needed, 
always be forthcoming. Now they suddenly found themselves cut 
off from the usual advances. Of course, those who had not the money 
or could not get the means necessary to carry on their business, were 
obliged to fail. 


* Quoted by George, p. 32. 
+ Times city article, Sept. 10, 1857. See Bank. Mag., vol. 12, p. 334 
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When the evil consequences of a sudden contraction of loans is so 
apparent, why do banks pursue such an untoward course? For one 
or more of three reasons: First. To reduce their own circulation, so 
that when the crash comes they may be able to redeem the balance 
without difficulty. ‘This may seem at first sight to be a dictate of 
prudence, but from the peculiar relation in which banks stand to their 
customers, it has always led to the most disastrous consequences, first, 
to their customers, and aftewards to themselves. 


Secondly, another reason that has led banks to decline discounts 
is distrust in the ability of their customers to pay. We have already 
seen that the panic of 1857 began with the failure of several promi- 
nent concerns of undoubted credit. The failure of these led banks 
to distrust others, and soon a general contraction of loans set in. One 
bank was frightened by the action of another, till the refusal of dis- 
counts among them became general. Individuals followed in the 
wake of the banks, so that it was almost impossible to obtain loans 
from any source. 

Thirdly, banks sometimes refuse to discount from lack of funds. 
We have already seen how largely dependent they are upon their de- 
positors for loanable capital. This supply may become short at any 
time from two causes: A. In the first place, the loans due the bank 
may not be paid at maturity, in which case it does have them to loan 
outagain. ‘This may happen by imprudent loaning in the first instance 
on the part of the bank; or the embarrassment or failure of a cus- 
tomer from circumstances that could not be easi'y foreseen. In either 
case the money due the bank is not forthcoming, so that it cannot be 
had to loan out again; or, what is often worse, to repay to its de- 
positors. B. In the second place, the supply may become short from 
a sudden falling off in the amount of deposits. This may happen 
through the failure of the customers of the depositor, or diminution 
in the sale of goods, ‘such as occurs when trade is bad, and stocks 
of merchandise accumulate for want of purchasers, or when the har- 
vest is deficient, or when cotton is searce or dear, and the customers 
of cotton goods reduce their consumption.”’* 


And, again, it may happen “ from a diminution of profits leaving a 
small margin for savings, and reducing the quantity of uninvested 
savings, which form a large portion of the means at the disposal of 
bankers.” + In either case the deposits fall away at the very time 
when the depositor generally seeks for extended accommodations. 

But the banks, before completely extinguishing the lives of their 
customers, lose their own also. When this is done the panic is com- 
plete. Having now shown how banks begin a panic, let us follow 
it up to the consummation. 

In attempting to take the life of its customer, it is strange that the 
bank has not seen that the customer would defend himself, and, if 
need be, destroy his foe in order to make a successful defense. It 
is stranger still that the bank has not seen that destruction was in- 
evitable if the customer was so inclined. 


* Price, N. Brit. Rev., vo'. 53, p. 241. + 
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How?! By calling for deposits and specie. Both bank notes and 
deposits must be paid on call or the bank must fail. From this there 
is no escape. 

Generally, banks fail from their inability to pay depositors. This, 
we think, is true in respect to English panics, without exception. It 
is also quite as true in respect to the panics which have occurred 
here. As this hint has not been clearly understood among us, it is 
worthy of considerable notice. Very many have supposed that the 
banks failed usually because they were not able to redeem their notes. 
Let us see what the truth is. Now, it is clearly evident that there 
never is nor can be, a run for gold apart from arun for deposit. “ If 
the holders of notes,” says Patterson, “ who probably have not more 
than £5 or £10 on hand, lose faith in the bank, the depositors will still 
more surely take alarm. Ifa bank cannot pay its notes, how is it to 
pay its deposits? Hence, the common idea which attributes such 
panics to a real or supposed unsoundness of the note issues is quite a 
mistake. ‘There would be panics and runs on the bank, though they 
did not issue a single note. The demand for gold in exchange for 
notes is merely an accompaniment (and a comparatively trifling one) 
of the run for deposits. And such a run, if not promptly checked, 
must prove fatal; for no bank can pay up its deposits at onee, whether 
in gold or notes.” * 

‘lake the panic of 1857. ‘The merchants did not want specie but 
loans. The banks refused to give them. A large portion of the de- 
posits which they held were left to secure advances. When these 
were denied, the banks should have considered that the deposits 
would be demanded. Why should they be keptin the bank when all 
reasons for keeping them there vanished. Besides, they were needed 
to make payments in order to continue the struggle a little longer 
with the contending elements. Perhaps, too, a spirit of retaliation 
quickened the determination of some depositors to withdraw their de- 
posits. The language used by the New York city merchants to their 
bankers was this: “If you think yourselves justified, in a time of 
crisis, in bringing down scores of good firms, as solvent and reputable 
as yourselves, the public are still more justified in checkmating you, 
by requesting you to fulfill your promsies to pay. Since it is on the 
plea of preserving the convertibility of the note (which we had no 
thought of questioning ), that you produced this wide-spread suffering, 
the outraged community may well turn round upon you and say, 
“Very well, gentlemen, let us see if you can doit.” The banks, of course, 
could not do it, and so they were obliged to close their doors. At the 
same time the Western banks called for their hundred millions of bank 
balances. It is true that in many places specie was demanded, 
but it was not distrust in the New York city banks to redeem their 
notes which led the holders of them to demand payments of them in 
specie. All of the notes were amply secured by the pledge of sound 
bonds held by the State Comptroller, together with the specie owned 
by the banks. And, in fact, every note was paid. Not a bank 


* Economy of Capital, p. 95. 
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in New York city failed in 1857 having insufficient funds to pay 
every dollar of its cireulation. Besides, the banknotes circulated 
without loss of value during all the time that specie payments were 
suspended. So, “even the worst crisis which ever befell the Bank 
of England—the crisis of 1825—so far from discrediting its notes, 
was actually relieved by the accidental discovery of a million of un- 
burnt one-pound notes. Commerce was probably never more severely 
tried than in 1847; but the merchants, in their dread of the suspen- 
sion of discounts, took to hoarding, not gold, but notes. It was not 
convertibility of the banknote, as has been so often and so ground- 
lessly asserted by Lord Overstone and his compeers, that was felt to 
be endangered. Men feared that bills might cease to be discounted, 
or that the bank might be unable at the moment to pay cheques drawn 
against deposits.”* It is true that there were banks in 1857 which 
were unable to pay their bill-holders in specie or anything else. But 
arunon such banks would have taken place whenever their true 
condition was known; but the run would have been as great among 
depositors, indeed greater, than among bill-holders for, if either 
class were secured, it were the latter. 

We have thus dwelt upon this point, because if another panic 
should break out during the existence of the national bank system, 
it will be occasioned by a run, not for legal tenders in exchange for 
bank notes, but by a run for deposits. Assuming that the national 
bonds are a sound investment, and that they will be paid, no one 
will fear the non-payment of the circulation of the national banks, 
for it is amply secured. Let the banks fail ever so, generally their 
circulation will not aggravate a financial panic, for no one will lose 
any portion of it. If, therefore, the banks should fail, the reason 
would simply be their inability to pay their deposits at the time they 
are demanded. 

We have now gone over this ground in respect to the case of a 
financial panic. We have seen that it is covered by the banks, who, 
in destroying their customers, are in turn destroyed by them. 


We now come to a discussion of remedies. We have already seen 
how imprudently, nay, even recklessly, banks have sometimes loaned 
their resources. We should remember that these loans may be em- 
ployed in the production of additional wealth, or, they may be em- 
ployed unproductively. Whether they are employed in the one way 
or the other is principally determined by the banks. “It is they 
who dispose of the uninvested savings of the nation; they are the 
persons who decide, mainly, to what purpose the surplus of corn 
and cattle, the profits of accumulated clothing and gocds, the com- 
modities and machinery of all kinds amassed, which constitute the 
national savings, shall be applied.”” When, therefore, the resources 
of the bank are employed unproductively they may find it difficult 
—for they often have found it diffieult—in getting their funds back 
again. And, of course, when such loans are made, the banks are 
deprived of part of their resources out of which future loans are 


*N. Brit. Rev., vol. 30, p. 183. 
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granted and deposits are paid. “Everything,” says Professor 
Price, “ depends on the sagacity and prudence. they (banks) bring to 
bear on the loans they grant.” 

Another remedy that has been proposed is to grant loans for a 
short time, but this would not obviate many of the financial embar- 
rassments which occur, for in 1857 several of the wealthiest houses 
in New York City failed to pay their paper which had only fifteen 
days to run. Indeed, it may be regarded as an open question 
whether the community does not suffer more by short accommodations 
than they would suffer by longer ones. 

Again, banks should be very slow in withholding their usual aid 
to their customers. It is true that no bank is justified in making a 
loan that will not probably be repaid. But it is the universal tes- 
timony of nearly all the observers of the various financial crises 
through which this country and England have passed, that the 
banks have withheld their usual advances without cause. This was 
the opinion of the Bullion Committee of 1810, in respect to the 
English crisis of 1793 and ’97. So in respect to the American 
crises of 1819, when New York and all the Southern and Western 
States suspended specie payments. Boston continued to make dis- 
counts as before, though many regarded it as madness for her to do so. 
But the result was that she, and all New England, were saved from 
the loss which swept over the other States. So in the crisis of 
1857, a writer for the Banker's Magazine, at that time, wrote that 
“the contraction of bank accommodations at New York, it is now 
conceded, was unnecessarily sudden and too great. * * * This course 
of contraction is now considered by our leading bank directors as 
unnecessary and as productive of nearly all the evil that has arisen. 
A more liberal policy would have relieved the merchants, and thus 
would have saved the merchants extraordinary losses.”* Indeed, 
many of them saw the end of their fatal policy, and made an effort 
to extend their loans, but, as all the banks would not agree to this, 
it was finally abandoned. Although the crisis was felt very severely 
in England, yet its worst effects were arrested by pursuing the 
opposite policy—namely, the expansion of loans. By this course 
the great American firm of Peabody & Company, which was known 
to be greatly embarrassed, but perfectly solvent, was saved. The 
English bankers had grown wise by their former experience, and, 
instead of withdrawing their confidence in the mercantile community 
when greater confidence was required, and when confidence was all 
that’ was necessary to save it, that confidence was freely given. 
Had the American bankers been as wise as their English compeers, 
the crisis on this side of the water would never have extended its 
ruffles across the ocean. The truth of this assertion is also most 
clearly proven in the fact that the crisis began to subside as soon 
as discounts were renewed. 

Another security against panics is the keeping of generous deposits. 
There is a decided tendency among the banks to luan their deposits 
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out too closely. This arises in fact from the consideration that in 
New York, and other places, interest is allowed on them. This prac- 
tice cannot be too strongly deprecated. Of course, in order to save 
themselves against loss, the banks are obliged to loan out their de- 
posits as quickly as possible, and ofttimes upon insuflicient security, 
or to persons who will not employ them in a profitable manner. 
Moreover, an amount of capital is being sunk in railway and other 
enterprises at the present time, which is very lightly considered. 
In addition to this loss of capital, the industrial world is greatly dis- 
turbed—the relation between employer and employed is becoming 
more disturbed—which has a marked tendency to cause a derange- 
ment of prices, and to require the withdrawal of a greater portion of 
bank deposits. With the cessation of labor comes a decline in the 
sale of goods, so that the merchant is unable to meet many of his 
payments, which he expected to meet from the sale of his products. 
He, therefore, has to look to the bank for more extensive accommo- 
dations. In short, it is safe to say, that in consequence of the greater 
competition in some kinds of business, and the diminution of profits 
therefrom, the depression and derangement in various trades and 
industries, and the loss of wealth in unprofitable investments—all 
these facts and indications should move the banks to maintain a larger 
portion of their deposits on hand, so that they may be able to meet 
the new emergencies that may arise. 

A last preventive of financial crises, that we may mention, is co- 
operation. This may seem impracticable in our country, though it 
has been found feasible elsewhere. Thus, in Scotland, in 1857, after 
the fall of the Western Bank, the other banks having central estab- 
lishments in Edinburgh, seeing that the panics were assuming a 
most destructive intensity, resolved to co-operate strenuously in the 
support of each other. “ Accordingly,” says Patterson, “as fast as 
gold was withdrawn from the Union Bank and deposited with some 
of the other establishments, it was immediately returned to the 
menaced bank. And then, on that critical 12th of November, there 
was a double current of gold passing up and down Bank street— 
anxious depositors carrying off their heavy bags in cabs, while steady 
bank clerks, with equal promptitude, carried back the bags to the 
Union Company. There was a dash of the humorous in the opera- 
tion, but no measure could have been more beneficial alike to the 
banks and to the public. The proceeding, we need hardly remark, 
was perfectly legitimate. The banks to which the customers of the 
Union Bank transferred their accounts became responsible for the 
sums thus deposited with them. That was a terminated transaction. 
The lending of the gold by these banks to their menaced comrade 
was a separate affair—amply justified alike by the solvency of the 
establishment to which the loan was made, and by the advantage 
which resulted from it to all the banks, as well as to the community 
at large. Such united action on the part of the Scotch banks, if 
timeously commenced, is adequate to stop the heaviest run for gold 
which any panic can occasion. To withdraw money in gold is a 
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cumbrous and anxious process. One would require a cab to carry 
away even £ 1,000 in sovereigns. Moreover, no one is willing to 
run the risks attendant upon keeping a larger sum of gold in his 
house or office. And, hence, as happened in Scotland, in 1857, money 
which is withdrawn from a bank, not for business purposes, but 
simply in consequence of distrust, is immediately deposited with 
another bank. Indeed, it is a curious fact that the greatest transfer of 
accounts from the Union Bank, in 1857, was made to the Bank of 
Scotland, which is only distant some two hundred yards— the panic- 
stricken bearers of gold evidently being anxious to be rid of their 
precious burden as soon as possible, and depositing it accordingly with 
the nearest of the other banks.’’t 


How marked the contrast between the action and wisdom of the 
Scotch banks and that displayed by the New York City Banks in 
the crisis of 1857. When, for instance, the East River Bank, on 
Saturday, the 14th October, wanted only % 20,000 in coin, to sustain 
itself, and applied to several large banks same time for assistance, 
they refused to give it. Instead of making common cause with the 
weaker banks, the stronger ones seemed determined to break the 
others in order to retain their own presumed strength. They failed 
to comprehend their real situation—that the cause of the weaker 
banks was their own, and that by helping these they were strength- 
ening themselves. Co-operation, therefore, among the banks, should 
be the rule. They should profit by the wisdom of the Scotch banks, 
and by their own. They should remember that they stand upon a 
very thin crust which may at any time be easily broken through, and 
that the difference in thickness beneath one bank and another is not 
very great after all. 

We think that there are some favoring circumstances to bank co- 
operation even in this country. Most of them are organized and do- 
ing business under the same system, so that in respect to their 
circulation all are similarly cireumstanced. Besides this fact, there 
is another of great importance—that the banks grouped together in 
two or three of our large cities really determine the action of the 
rest. ‘The banks located in each of these places can support one 
another quite as well as the Scotch banks, if they only will. And 
if they should pursue this policy, rather than the unhappy one that 
has characterized them in the past—of each looking out only for 
himself —no doubt that the banks in other places would be led to act 
in like manner, and thus co-operation be secured. 


+t Economy of Capital, p. 114. 
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AGENCY. 
SEE PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


1. Evidence of existence of Bank.—In an indictment, under Rev. 
Sts., c., 166, § 6, for uttering and passing a counterfeit bank bill, the 
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legal existence of the bank need not be proved, or its authority to 
issue such bills, but proof of its actual existence is sufficient ; and this 
may be shown by proving that it has a place of business, that it issues 
bills which are in general circulation, discounts paper, receives deposits, 
and does other acts which banks are usually in the habit of doing. 
State v. Cole, 19 Wis., 129. 

2. What constitutes one managing agent—At the first meeting of 
the directors of a bank, A was chosen president, and no other person 
was afterwards chosen ; the semi-annual reports to the bank comp- 
troller were signed by him, and the ward “ president”? was appended 
to his signature to all of these except the last one; he employed at- 
torneys to attend to the business of the bank, and no other person ex- 
ercised a general supervision over its affairs. Held, that after the 
bank had discontinued its general business and was engaged in closing 
up its affairs, A was the proper person upon whom to serve legal 
process, under Rev. Sts., c. 148, § 1, as “managing agent,” although 
he made aflidavit that he was not at that time an officer or the manag- 
ing agent of the bank. Carr v. Commercial Bank of Racine, 19 Wis., 

y 


Note and mortgage how assigned by a bank.—A note endorsed in 
blank by the president of the bank, with his official title appended to 
his signature, and a mortgage assigned by him in the same official 
character under the seal of the bank, conveys a valid title to the in- 
struments, the bank itself or its assigns not objecting to these trans- 
fers, although the articles of association of the bank provided that no 
conveyance of real estate, nor any contract relating thereto, should be 
binding upon the bank, unless the same should be authorized by a 
vote of the directors, as against the mortgager and maker of the 
note, and, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, there is a 
legal presumption that the president was duly authorized to make the 
transfers. Kennedy v. Knight, 21 Wis, 340. 

4. Lex loci contractus governs as to nterest—The defendant made 
in this State a contract with a bank in New York for the payment 
here of money, with interest at the rate of ten per cent., and executed 
a mortgage as security therefor. At the time the contract was made, 
the law of this State allowed parties to contract of interest at any 
rate not exceeding twelve per cent., but the law of New York ren- 
dered void all contracts which provided for the payment of interest 
at a higher rate than seven per cent. eld, that the law of the place 
where the contract was made, and to be performed, must govern, and 
that the contract was not void for usury. Held, also, that the trans- 
action was not an attempt to exercise banking powers in this State 
contrary to our laws, it not appearing that the debt for which the 
security was taken was not one previously existing. 

5. Mortgage running directly to bank in New York.—A mortgage 
running directly to a bank in New York is not void, although a gene- 
ral statute of that State, and the articles of association of the bank, 
provided that all conveyances of real estate should be made to the 
President. Jb. 
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Such a violation of statute, even if the statute were imperative 
might perhaps be taken advantage of by the bank or by the State, 
but not by others. But such statutes are usually held to be only 
directory, and designed simply for the convenience of business. 

6. Personal liability of Stockholders—judgment as evidence-—A 
creditor who has obtained a judgment against a bank, whether he has 
or has not docketed his judgment and execution issued against the real 
estate of the bank, may maintain an action, under Rev. Sts., ¢. 148, on 
behalf of himself and such other stockholders as choose to become 
parties thereto, against the bank and the stockholders jointly, to 
reach and appropriate the assets of the bank and enforce the personal 
liability of the stockholders. Such judgment is prima facie evidence, 
in the action against the stockholders, of the indebtedness of the bank, 
and can be questioned only on the ground of fraud or mistake. The 
stockholders are not simply sureties of the bank, but jointly liable, 
to the extent of the value of their stock, with it. Merchants’ Bank v. 
Chandler, 19 Wis., 434. 

It has also been held in Wisconsin, that a creditor of a bank may 
maintain such an action even before obtaining judgment against the 
bank.—See case of Cleveland v. Marine Bank of Milwaukee, 17 Wis., 
545, 

7. Taxation of national bank shares.—A state can lawfully tax the 
shares of national banks located therein, although the shares, ¢0 no- 
mine, of state banks are not taxed, provided the tax imposed on the 
capital of the state banks is a full equivalent for that imposed on the 
national banks. Van Slyke v. State, 23 Wis., 655. 

The decisions of the courts of the United States, and of the other 
states, upon this point are such that it is doubtful whether the above 
would be considered good law outside of Wisconsin. See Annotated 
Bank Act, page 

8. By whom suit on stockholder’s bond should be brought.— Suit upon a 
stockholder’s bond, required by Rev. Sts., ¢. 71, § 40, should be brought 
by the bank comptroller, and not the receiver appointed under § 40 of 
this chapter. ‘The case of Van Steenwyck v. Sackett, 17 Wis., 644, is 
over-ruled so far as it conflicts with the present case. tush, Bank 
Comptroller v. Van Norstrand, 21 Wis., 159. 

9. Invalidity of statute not submitted to popular vote.—The Statute of 
1855, ¢. 47, § 6, providing that the original stockholder’s bond may 
be withbrawn and a new one substituted in its stead, at the discretion 
of the comptroller, is invalid, on account of never having been sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people; and where there has been such a 
substitution of bonds, the obliger in the first bond is not released from 
liability. Ib, 

The defendant, being the sole stockholder in the Koshkonong 
Bank, executed a bond in conformity with the provisions of the bank- 
ing law of Wisconsin, as an additi mal security to indemnify the bill- 
holders against loss if the seeurities deposited by the banking associa- 
tion should be insufficient to redeem its bills. He subsequently sold 
the stock to a third person, and the comptroller allowed him to with- 
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draw his bond, and received the bond of such third person in his 
stead. The bank failed, and there was a breach of the bond. The 
statutes required that on the failure of the bank a receiver should be 
appointed to take charge of its “ estate’? and “ effects’ and “ colleet 
the debts and property due and belonging’ to it. The court con- 
sidered the bond as one of indemnity and no part of the “ estate,” 
“ effects,” or ‘ property” of the bank. As it was executed to the 
comptroller and did not pass to the receiver, suit must be brought 
in the name of the former. The second bond being void, the obligor 
in the first was liable. : 

10. Lien on securities deposited with comptroller.—The State of 
Wisconsin sold to the Rock River Bank certain of ifs bonds, and re- 
ceived therefor 70 per cent. of their value and the bond of the bank 
conditioned for the payment of 30 per cent. in installments, with an 
agreement that the bonds so sold should be deposited with the bank 
comptroller as security for the circulation of the bank, and that the 
state treasurer, on default in the payment of any of said installments, 
might retain for the use of the state the amount thereof out of the in- 
terest-money falling due upon the bonds so deposited, if the cireula- 
tion of the bank should then, in the opinion of the comptroller, be 
secured. These bonds were afterwards withdrawn by the bank and 
other securities substituted therefor, according to the provisions of the 
banking law. Held, that in the absence of any specific agreement 
therefor, the lien of the state did not attach to the substituted securi- 
ties, Slate, ex rel. Marshall v. Rush, Bank Comptroller, 21 Wis., 
Zz. 

11. How securities deposited with comptroller are held.—Securitics 
deposited with the bank comptroller, under the banking law, are held 
by him, as trustee, for the banks and bill-holders; and there is no 
indebtedness or liability of the state to the banks on account of such 
deposit. Ib. 

12. Change of form of trust-property does not divest it of the trust. 
A state bank purchased bonds of the state, paying 70 per cent. in 
cash and agrecing to pay 30 per cent. in semi-annual installments, 
with a stipulation that the bonds should be deposited with the bank 
comptroller as security for the circulation of the bank, and that the 
state treasurer, on default in the payment of any such installment, 
might retain, for the use of the state, the amount thereof out of the 
interest-money falling due on the bonds su deposited, if the circulation 
of the bank should then, in the opinion of the comptroller, be fully 
secured. ‘The bank afterwards withdrew these bonds, and other 
securities were substituted therefor. Held, that the bonds were held 
by the comptroller in trust for the payment to the state of any of said 
semi-annual installments which might remain otherwise unpaid, (80 
far as this could be done with safety to the holders of the bills of the 
bank); and the bank had no right to withdraw the bonds and substi- 
tute other securities therefor, while any of such installments remained 
unpaid, and that, if this was done, the same trust attached to the sub- 
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stituted as to the original securities. State ex rel. Brown v. Rush, 
Bank Comptroller, 23 Wis., 636. 

The condition of each of the bonds given in these two cases was 
the same, yet in the one case the change in the securities deposited 
was held to discharge the lien, and in the other case not to. It was 
insisted in the argument of the latter case that the question was 
settled by the decision in the former. But the court said in the latter 
case “ under this agreement the bonds were held charged with a trust 
of a two-fold character, both to secure its existing outstanding circu- 
lation, and also for the application of the aceruing interest on the 
bonds to the discharge of the purchase-money due the state,” and that 
this point was not argued by counsel, nor considered by the court in 
the former case, and therefore was not settled by that case. But it 
was the duty of the court to consider the points necessarily involved 
in the decision of the case, whether presented by counsel or not. The 
opinion in the former case, then, may be considered as the judgment 
of the court upon an abstract question, rather than the reasons for its 
decision of a particular case. Of course, the latter case establishes the 
law. 


BILL OF EXCHANGE, 


13. Negligence. Laches.—Vf a sight-draft payable in New York is 
inclosed to the plaintiff in Wisconsin, who retains it for fourteen days 
before sending it forward for collection, this is, prima facie, such evi- 
dence of negligence as_ will discharge the indorser. Walsh v. Dart, 
23 Wis., 334. 


See ForGery, 21. 


BOND. 


14. Bonds illegally issued. Failure of consideration —One who has 
bought of a municipal corporation its bonds, which were void for 
want of power in the corporation to issue them, can recover back the 
consideration paid for them, without returning, or offering to return, 
the void bonds. Paul v. City of Renosha, 22 Wis., 266. 


CHECK, 


15. Consideration. Agent's note for debt of principal—If an agent 
vivesh is individual note either in satisfaction or for the forbearance of 
the debt of his principal, and subsequently gives his check for the 
mount of the note, and for a small sum due from him personally, there 
is « sufficient consideration for the cheek, and, in an action upon it, the 
defendant cannot use, by way of set-off or counterclaim, an account due 
from the plaintiff to the defendant’s principal. Dolph v. Rice, 21 
Wis., 590. 
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COLLATERAL SECURITY. 


Sree Bank 10-12; InreReEstT, 29; Promissory Notes, 53, 54, 


COMMON CARRIER. 


16. Liability of express company.—In an action against an express 
company to recover the amount of certain state bonds lost through 
the defendants’ negligence, it is not necessary to state in the com- 
plaint the numbers and dates of the bonds, nor, in the absence of any 
rule of the company requiring it, was it essential that such dates and 
numbers should have been furnished to the defendant. Martin v. 
American Express Co., 19 Wis., 336. 

17. Express Co’s Receipt.—An express company in New York re- 
ceived a package to be carried to Wisconsin, and after carrying it 
over their route gave it to the defendant to be transported to its des- 
tination. The receipt taken from the first company stipulated, that 
they should not be liable for the loss or damage of any package for 
over $150, unless the value of the package was stated in the receipt. 
Held, that the defendant was not a party to this receipt, and could 
not avail itself of its provisions. Ib. 


CORPORATION. 


18. Wrong name of payee.—In February, 1857, an Act of the legis- 
lature was approved by the governor changing the name of the 
“ Kenosha & Beloit Railroad Company” to that of “Kenosha & 
Rockford Railroad Company.” This Act was published July 20th, 
1857. In May, 1857, a note and mortgage were made to the Ke- 
nosha & Rockford Railroad Company. By a bond, purporting to be 
executed by the Kenosha & Rockford Railroad Company, by author- 
ity of its board of directors, under its seal, signed by its president 
and secretary, and dated before the 20th of July, 1857, the company 
assigned said note and mortgage to the plaintiff. This bond remained 
in the possession and control of the company until December, 1853, 
when it was delivered to the plaintiff. Held, that the note and mort- 
gage were not void, and that there was a prima facie valid assign- 
ment of them. City Bank of Kenosha v. McClellan, 21 Wis , 112. 

It was held in the court below that the Act changing the name o1 
the company was a general law, and, therefore, not in force until its 
publication ; that no such company as that named as grantee in the 
mortgage and payee in the note was in existence at the date of the 
note and mortgage ; and that they were void. But without deciding 
whether the Act was a general or private Act. ‘The court above held, 
that the complaint might and should be amended by averring that the 
instruments were executed to the Kenosha & Beloit Railroad Com- 
pany under the name of the Kenosha & Rockford Railroad Company, 
said company being known then by the latter as well as by the for- 
mer name. 

See Bond, 14; Nove, 57, 58; Rariroap, 59, 60. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
SreE Tax, 65. 
COUPONS. 


SEE INTEREST, 25. 


CURRENCY. 


19. Deposit of gold coin paid in treasury notes.—If a party deposits 
gold coin, to be returned in that coin again, in an action for its recov- 
ery he can only have judgment for the same number of dollars, and 
this may be paid in treasury notes. Warner v. Sauk County Bank, 
20 Wis., 492. 

See Wood v. Bullens, 6 Allen, 516; Bankers’ Magazine for 1869-70, 
page 778, 852, and Morse on Banks and Banking, 57. 

20. Debt payable in a foreign country—The defendant agreed to 
pay the debt of the plaintiff in a foreign country, and to indemnify 
him from liability thereon. The plaintiff, on the default of the de- 
fendant, paid the debt in exchange purchased at the market rate in 
legal tender notes. Held, that the defendant was liable to the plain- 
tiff for the amount so paid in legal tender notes. Pfeil v. Higby, 21 
Wis., 248. 

See Bankers’ Magazine for October, 1869, page 262, and Grant v. 
Healey, 3 Sumner, 523-4. 


DAMAGES. 


SEE CURRENCY, 20. 
ESTOPPEL. 
FORGERY. 

SrE Usury, 73. 


21. Korgery of instrument invalid in its face.—The simulating the 
signature of a person to an instrument which is invalid upon its face, 
does not constitute the crime of forgery ; and an indictment for a 
forgery of an indorsement upon a draft, setting out the draft in full, 
which did not appear to be stamped, is bad. John v. The State, 23 
Wis., 504. 

In this case the court held, that under the Act of Congress relative 
to stamps, that an unstamped draft was void. This decision would 
not be law in those states where it is held that the Act relative to 
stamps applies only to the courts of the United States. See Bankers’ 
Magazine for 1869, pages 24, 25, 275, and Trull v. Moulton, 12 Allen, 
396. 
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FRAUDS, STATUTE OF, 


22. Consideration.—A memorandu in the following form: ‘ 1 will 
be responsible for the purchase of goods from A for B, or by his 
order, until I give him notice to the contrary,” dated and signed by 
the defendant, was held to express a consideration within the require- 
ments of the statute of frauds. Welliami v. Ketehum, 19 Wis., 231, 

The court interpreted this contract to be equivalent to saying, if 
you will sell B goods in consideration thereof, 1 will be respon- 
sible, &e. 

23. Guaranty of debt of another.—The plaintiffs signed with A, and 
for his accommodation, a note, and received from A certain securities 
to indemnify them from any loss on account of said note. The de- 
fendant, upon the plaintiffs’ surrendering such securities, gave them 
his guaranty in writing to indemnify them from all loss by reason of 
their signing said note, if they would permit A “ to manage the mat- 
ter himself.” Held, that the defendant’s guaranty was an original 
undertaking and not within the provision of the statute of frauds, re- 
quiring the consideration upon which it was made to be stated in it. 
Shook v. Vanmater, 22 Wis., 532. 

There was a consideration in this case, namely, the surrender of the 
securities, moving from the plaintiffs to the defendant, and although 
it might not be of benefit to him, it was of harm tothem. This is 
enough to take the case out of the statute. 


GUARANTEE. 


24. Consideration. Evidence.—If the guaranty of the payment of 
a note recites that it is made “in consideration of one dollar in hand,” 
and goods have been sold to the maker of the note on the faith of the 
guaranty, this is a sufficient consideration to support it, and it is 
doubtful whether parol-evidence is admissible to contradict the pay- 
ment of the one dollar. Sears v. Loy, 19 Wis., 96. 


Sree Promissory Notes, 47. 


INTERES1T. 


25. Compound Interest. Interest on coupons.—Interest-coupons, 
attached to bonds, bear interest if not paid when due. Mills v. Jeffer- 
son, 20 Wis., 50. 

The general rule of law is, in most of the states, that instaliments of 
interest not paid when due, do not bear interest, unless a demand of 
judgment is made. _ A majority of the court, however, held otherwise 
in this case. See Bankers’ Magazine for 1869-70, pages 264, 355. 

26. Construction of Contract.—The instrument dated October 15th, 
1852, by which it was agreed that one thousand dollars should be paid 
on the 15th of October, 1857, “and the interest thereon, at the rate 
twelve per cent. per annum, on the first day of January, until the 
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time when the principal sum will be payable,” construed, with refer- 
b] b 


ence to the act under which it was issued, Sts. of 1852, ¢. 340, pro- 
vides for the payment of interest annually at the specified rate until 
due, and not for the payment on the first day of January next suc- 
ceeding its date of the whole interest to October 15th, 1857. After 
maturity such instrument bears interest only at seven per cent. 
Spaulding v. Lord, 19 Wis., 533. 

In the cases of Spencer v. Maxfield, 16 Wis., 178, 574, and Pruyn 
v. City of Milwaukee, 18 Wis., 367, it was held that where one gives 
his obligation for the payment of interest on money at a higher rate 
than is allowed by law, if the money is not paid when due, the same 
rate of interest will continue until the money is paid, in the absence 
of any agreement. In this case, however, by the very terms of the 
contract, twelve per cent. was paid until maturity, from which no 
agreement would be inferred or presumed, to pay at the same rate 
afterwards. If the agreement is for interest at a less rate than is 
allowed by law, after the principal is due, the contract will bear the 
legal rate of interest. Why should it not then, when bearing only 
the legal rate, where stipulation is for a higher? The Wisconsin 
court say that by giving the legal rate after the maturity of the con- 
tract where a less rate is paid before, and the higher rate where the 
contract is for a higher rate before maturity, we arrive more nearly at 
the intention of the parties. That the borrower in the first place says 
to the lender, I will pay at maturity in consideration of your con- 
senting not to take a less rate, and if the borrower does not fulfill his 
contract he has no claim to the lesser rate. There is no doubt this 
view of the case expresses the intention of the lender. But it does 
not that of the borrower. So that there being no agreement of minds 
there is no contract, and the law implies one and gives legal interest. 
The same is true when the contract is for a higher rate. One party 
intends it to continue until the debt is paid; the other does not. 
There is no contract after maturity, and only legal interest is pay- 
able. 

27. Upon the foreclosure of «a mortgage, after a suit upon the mort- 
gage note is barred by the statute of limitations, the condition of 
which was for the payment of a specified sum, ‘“ with interest thereon, 
according to the condition of” said note, and the note provided for in- 
terest thereon until paid, at a rate lawful at the time it was made, the 
judgment should include interest at that rate for the whole period. 
Wiswell v. Baxter, 20 Wis., 680. 

28. Interest on Judgments —Judgments for money, whether by the 
State or United States Court, bear interest from their date. Booth v. 
Ableman, 20 Wis., 602. 

29. How Money Reccived on. Collections will be Applied—lIf the 
borrower of money upon a usurious contract has placed in the hands 
of the lender certain notes of third persons upon which the latter has 
received money, and there is no evidence to show that the borrower 
even consented that such money should be applied in payment of in- 
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terest, the cost will apply it in payment of the principal. Fay v. Love- 
joy, 20 Wis., 403. 


Sree Usury. 
LIEN. 


SEE Bank, 10--12. 
LIMITATIONS, STATUTE OF. 


30. Effect of death of muker of note on running of statute. — A 
note, not barred by the statute of limitations at the death of the maker, 
was presented for allowance at the county court more than six years 
(the statutory period of limitations) after it was made, but within one 
year after the taking out of administration on the maker’s estate. 
Held, that an action was not barred by the statute, and that the pre- 
sentation of it at the county court for allowance against the decedent’s 
estate was the commencement of an action within the meaning of the 
statute of limitations. Boyce v. Foote, 19 Wis., 199. 

31. Note with warrant of attorney —If a warrant of attorney un 
der seal, is given with a promissory note, this does not extend the 
period of limitation to an action on the note. Walrod v. Manson, 23 
Wis., 393. 

It was contended by the plaintiff that the warrant of attorney be- 
ing under seal extended the period of limitatation on the note to the 
same time as that applicable to sealed instruments. A mortgage given 
as security for a note does not extend the statute of limitations appli- 
cable to the note, but the mortgage may be foreclosed although the 
note is outlawed. See post No. 33. But a warrant of attorney is 
a mere incident to a note, and no action can be maintained on it by it- 
self. In Massachusetts, mortgage notes are usually witnessed, and 
then by the local law of that State the period of limitations upon the 
note is the same as upon the mortgage. But this is not the law of the 
other States. 


SEE MorrGaGceE, 33. 


MARRIED WOMAN, 


StE Promissory Nores, 55. 
MORTGAGE, 


32.—Joint liability of the mortgagor and mortgagee. —If a mortgagee 
assigns the note and mortgage, and: gives his bond conditioned for 
the payment of the principal and interest of the mortgage debt when 
due, and upon a foreclosure and sale of the mortgaged premises 
there is not enough realized to pay such debt, he is jointly liable with 
the mortgagor, under the statute, for the deficiency. Burdick v. 
Burdick, 20 Wis., 348. 
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33.—Foreclosure—An action may be maintained to foreclose a 
mortgage although a suit on the note which it was given to secure is 
barred by the statute of limitations. Whipple v. Barnes, 21 Wis., 
327. Wisnell v. Baxter, 20 Wis., 680. 


SEE BANKS AND BANKING, 3, 4, 5; INTEREST, 27; PROMISSORY 
NOTES, 46. 
PARTNERSHIP NEGLIGENCE. 
SEE PROMISSORY NOTE, 43. 
PLEADING. 
34. Averment of place where bond is payable-—If a bond is made 
payable at a particular place it is not necessary, in an action upon it, 


to aver and prove ademand of payment at that place. Truman v. 
McCollum, 20 Wis., 360. 


See post No. 55. 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


35. It is doubtful whether one acting as agent for a railroad com- 
pany, in procuring subscriptions of stock, and receiving notes and 


mortgages running to the company in payment thereof, can hold such 
securities as an escrow, or whether delivery to him is not, in law, de- 
livery tothe grantee. Truman v. McCollum, 20 Wis., 360. 


Sre Promissory Nore No. 42. 


36. Set-of{—An agent, in procuring a loan for his principal, retained 
three per cent. of it in his own hands, and told the latter that this 
amount had been deducted by the lender, who, in fact, knew nothing 
about it. The note and mortgage given to secure the loan were after- 
wards sold by the lender to the agent. In an action by the agent to 
foreclose the mortgage it was held that the borrower might have set 
off the amount so retained by the agent, if the facts had been stated 
in his answer, but that the contract with the lender was not usurious. 
Fay v. Lovejoy, 20 Wis., 407. 


Sree CHECKS, 15. 
PROMISSORY NOTE. 


37. What is a promissory note-—An instrument in the usual form 
of a promissory note, signed by the defendant and running to the 
plaintiff, but on-which the following words, without date or signature, 
were indorsed before delivery, viz.: ‘The conditions of the within 
note are as follows: L. 8. Blake, or bearer, is not to ask or expect 
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payment of said note until his, Coleman’s, old mill is sold for a fair 
price,” is not a promissory note, but a mere conditional agreement. 
Blake v. Coleman, 22 Wis., 415. 

As to the certainties requisite for a promissory note, see 1 Par- 
sons on Notes and Bills, 37, and Bankers’ Magazine for 1869-70, 
pages 605, 782. 

38. Consideration, failure of.—A_ partial failure of the considera- 
tion of a promissory note is a good defense pro tanto to an action upon 
it by the payee, or one having only his rights; and parol evidence 
is admissible, to show such failure, of what took place at the time 
the note was given. Peterson v. Johnson, 22 Wis., 21. 

39. Evidence, consideration —A was sued, and B summoned in as 
garnishee. While the suit was pending, B gave his note to A for 
the full amount of his debt, with an agreement that if judgment was 
rendered against A, and B, as garnishee, compelled to pay the amount 
of it, this sum should be deducted from the amount of the note. 
Such judgment was afterward rendered against A, and paid by B, as 
garnishee. Held, in an action upon the note that these facts might 
be shown by parol as evidence of a partial failure of consideration.— 
Ib. 

40. Failure of consideration—A note was given for some fruit trees, 
with an understanding between the maker and payee that only those 
trees which lived were to be paid for. Held, in an action between 
the original parties to it, that, some of the trees dying, the defendant 
could set up a partial failure of consideration as a defense. Hubbard 
v. Galusha, 23 Wis., 398. 

41. Bona-fide holder for value—A promissory note for $300, and 
interest, payable in six months, invalid between the original parties 
for want of consideration, was purchased a short time before maturity 
by the plaintiff, who knew the maker was in fair credit and able 
to pay it, for $5. Held, that the plaintiff was not a bona-fide holder 
for value, so as to protect him against the defense of a want of 
consideration. De Witt v. Perkins, 22 Wis., 473. 

42. Delivery to secretary of corporation is delivery to corporation.— 
The delivery of a note and mortgage to the secretary of a railroad 
company is delivery to the company. Patterson v. Ball, 19 Wis., 
243. 

See ante, No. 35. 

43. Power of partner after dissolution to bind the firm.—After the 
dissolution of a partnership, one partner has no power to bind the late 
firm by a note given in the name of the partnership to one who has 
notice of the dissolution, even if such note is given in renewal of a 
partnership, or for a balance of indebtedness due from the firm. 
Lange v. Kennedy, 20 Wis., 279. 

44. Service of notice of protest.—Notice of presentment and protest 
may be served by giving it to the clerk of the indorser at the usual 
place of business of the latter, notwithstanding the St. of1861, c. 79, 
Simms v. Larkin, 19 Wis., 390, 
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It was contended that the notice should have been given to the 
indorser personally, or left at his residence, and not at his place of 
business, but the Court held otherwise. Under the decision in West- 
fall v. Farwell, 13 Wis., 504, * personal service,” as used in the 
St. of 1859, includes a service by leaving the notice at the usual place 
of business. 

45. Transfer fraudulent as to payee’s creditors no defense to maker.— 
In an action by the indorsee against the maker of a promissory note 
it is no defense that the transfer of the note was fraudulent as to the 
creditor’s of the payee, and that since the commencement of the suit 
and notice of the transfer the defendant had paid the amount of the 
note to the payee. Holden v. Kirby, 21 Wis., 149. 

The transfer was good so far as the maker—who was not one of 
the payee’s creditors — was concerned. 

46. Transfer of mortgage note.—If notes secured by a mortgage are 
tranferred by the payee, with an agreement or understanding ‘between 
him and the transferree that the mortgage is not thereby transferred, 
such transferree cannot avail himself of the security of the mortgage. 
Rolston v.Brockway, 23 Wis., 407. 

It is held in New Hampshire that the transfer of a mortgage note 
operates ipso facto as an assignment of the mortgage. In Massa- 
chusetts, it does not. In this case, however, there was an agreement, 
evidenced by a memorandum upon the mortgage made at “the time 
the notes were transferred, in the presence, and with the knowledge 
and assent of the mortgagee, that the mortgage was paid as to 
these notes. As to the general question whether, in the absence of 
any agreement, a transfer of a mortgage note in the absence of any 
agreement, operates a transfer pro tanto, of the mortgage, the laws of 
the various States are conflicting. See 2 Washburn on Real Property 
(3d ed.), 97-98. 

47. 4otes taken for pre-existing debt—The guaranty of notes of a third 
paity, received for a pre-existing debt, is not prima facie evidence that 
such notes were received as collateral, and not as payment. Williams 
v. Ketchum, 21 Wis., 432. 

See contra Butler v. Haight, 8 Wend. 535, and Monroe v. Hoff, 5 
Denio, 360. As to when and where notes received for the makér’s 
pre-existing debt will be treated as payment, see BANKER’s MAGa- 
ZINE, tor 1869-70, page 32. 

48. Note as payment of antecedent debt.—One who takes a negotiable 
promissory note in payment of an antecedent debt is a holder for value. 

tellogg v, Fancher, 23 Wis., 21. 

49. Innocent holder—One who takes in payment of an antecedent 
debt due from A, a promisory note, payable to, and indorsed by A, is 
an innocent holder for value, although said note belonged to a partner- 
ship of which A was a member, if the existence of the partnership was 
unknown to the taker, and if it was conducted in the name of A, 
alone.—TIb. 


(Continued in next number.) 
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Banking and Financial Items. [ November, 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


New VoLume.—The fifth volume of the third series of the BANKERS’ MaGa- 
ZINE, comprising twelve Nos., from July, 1870, to June, 1871, both inclusive, 
was completed by the publication of the June No. A title page and copious 
alphabetical index are contained in that No., whereby our subscribers are now 
enabled to place the volume in the binder’s hands. Whatever value the MaGa- 
ZINE possesses as a journal of the banking and financial matters of the day, that 
value is quadrupled by having the work substantially bound, with a full index 
to its numerous subjects and cases, for. future reference by bank officers, direct- 
ors, and others. For the convenience of subscribers, bound copies of the current 
and previous volumes will be supplied, to order, in exchange for the Nos., at a 
charge of $1.50 per year, and fifty cents per No. for any that are deficient. 


ALMANAC FOR 1872.—The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac 
for 1872 is now in preparation. The publisher desires from sub- 
scribers the names of new banks and bankers recently organized, that 
the list may be made as correct as possible. Advertisements for the 
volume will be received until December 1st. 


New Yorx.—Tue Stuyvesant BANK, under a state charter, at 
744 Broadway, suspended the first week in October. 

New York.—A run on the Third Avenue Savings Bank ot New 
York, No. 354 Third Avenue, commenced on Saturday, October 7, 
and continued five days. The bank being amply provided with funds, 
had no occasion to ask assistance from other banks, and continued 
payments to the depositors without availing itself of the privilege in 
its rule, of thirty-days’ notice. 

The run on the bank ceased on Thursday. The bank paid out: 


Monday, 9th... . . .$335,000 Wednesday, 11th. . . .$190,000 
Tuesday, 10th 231,000 Thursday, 12th....... 25,000 
MMM ana 5.5 Siiare eid atoeln ate osioe me Leese $781,000 

When the run ceased, they had on hand, in bills, $550,000, and in 
collaterals $1,400,000. 

Tue Bank VaAvuLts.—Temporary trade rooms are established at 
51 and 53 Canal street. So far, none of the bank vaults found are 
injured. The Union National is in perfect condition, and every dollar 
of the millions of deposit in the Fidelity Safe Deposit Company’ 
yaults is safe. There were 89 newspaper establishments destroyed 
in the burnt district, embracing dailies and monthlies. 

Inurois.—By the terrible fire of Sunday and Monday, October 
8th and 9th, the banks and banking houses of Chicago were burnt 
out: except the Union Stock Yard National Bank; and the branch 
house of J. R. Suipnerp & Co. in Twenty-second st. The banks 
and bankers have recovered their securities, which were in safes and 
vaults, and have resumed business. The following is a list of the 
banks in operation under the National Currency Act, with their 
officers and capital : 
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President. Cashier. Capital. 
1 First National Bank.-Samuel M. Nickerson.-.L. J. Gage $1,000,000 
2 Third National Bank. J. Irving Pearce....... LL ¥.. Parsons... 750,000 
3 Fifth National Bank.-Chas. B. Sawyer.-.---Isaac G. Lombard... 500,000 

North Western N. B..George Sturges. ...-.-- John De Koven..-. 500,000 

Union National B.... William F. Coolbaugh-Heury Olcott 750,000 

Merchants’ Nat. B..-.Chauncey B. Blair Henry C. Wilson. -- 450,000 

Mechanics’ N. B. ...-J. Young Scammon....Joseph 8. Reed -- -- 250,000 

Manufacturers’ N. B.-Ira Holmes ....-..----. dO. dee TAGIMBOB:. 2.0 54 500,000 

Cook County N. B...David D. Spencer M. D. Tillotson ---. 300,000 

City National Bank. ..Asa D. Reed William A. Sutor. -. 250,000 

Commercial N. B ee eee M. D. Buchanan... 506,000 

German Nat. B.....-. Henry Greenbaum. ...- Herman Shaffner. .. 250,000 

Corn Exchange N B-.Julian 8S. Rumsay..-.-..Orson Smith 500,000 

Fourth Nat. Bank. -..Hen:y R. Payson T. J. Mapes 200,000 
15 Second Nat. Bank..--.. }. Alger Tihs... 03. Edward I. Tinkam. 100,000 
16 Traders’ Nat. Bank.. Joseph O. Rutter Thomas P. Tallman 200,000 
17 Union Stock Yd. N. B.William F. Tucker-... Edward 8. Stickney 100,000 
13 Nat. B. of Commerce. Benjamin F. Hadduck.Edwin Maynard. -. 250,000 

Tue Cuicaco Frre.—One of the thrilling incidents connected 
with the fire is related by Mr. E. J. Tinku AM, of the Second National 
Bank. Before the fire had reached the bank building, Monday morn- 
ing, he succeeded in getting $600,000 in greenbacks out of the safe. 
This he placed in a trunk and hired a colored man to carry it to the 
Milwaukee depot, promising the man $1,000 for the job. Fearing to 
be recognized in connection with the precious load, Mr. TrykHaM 
followed the man at some distance ; but owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of the streets, soon lost sight of him. Being overtaken by fire, 
he had several narrow escapes from being suffocated, and at last, 
being driven to the lake, succeeded in working his way to a tug boat, 
and was taken around to the Milwaukee depot, where he found the 
colored man awaiting him according to promise, with the trunk sate 
in his possession. He paid the price stipulated, and taking the money 
to Milwaukee deposited it safely in a bank. 

Dixon.—Tur Dixon NatIonat Bank (No. 1881), was organized 
in September, at Dixon, Lee County, with a capital of $100,000, limited 
to $200,009. President, Henry B. Jenks; Cashier, Henry §S. 
Lucas. 

Joliet.—THe Witt County Natronat BAnkK (No. 1882) was 
organized, in September, at Joliet, Will County, with a capital of 
$100,000, limited to $250,000. President, CALvIn KNowLTON:; 
Cashier, GEORGE P. JONES. 

Rock Island.—TueE Rock Istanp NATIONAL BANK (No. 1889) 
was organized, in October, at Rock Island, with a capital of $100,000 
limited to 500,000. President, T. J. Ropryson; Cashier, A. 
BENEDICT. 

InNDIANA.—THE First NATIONAL BANK OF BLOOMINGTON, Mon- 
roe County, (No. 1,888), was organized in October with a capital of 
$100,000, limited to $250,000. President, Grorce A. Buskrrk ; 
Cashier, J. Smira HUNTER. 

Greensburg.—THE CriTIzENs’ NATIONAL BANK OF GREENSBURG, 
Decatur County, (No. 1,890), was organized in October with a capital 
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of $100,000, limited to $300,000. President, Davin Lovett; Cashier, 
SAMUEL CHRISTY. 

lowa.—Tue First Nationa Bank or Tama City, Tama 
County, (No. 1,880), was organized in September, 1871, with a capital 
of $50,000, limited to $200,000. President, B. A. HALL; Cashier, 
G. H. WARREN. 

Pella.—Tue First Nationat Bank oF PELLA, Marion County, 
Iowa, (No. 1,891), was organized in October, with a capital of $50,000, 
limited to $200,000. President, E. R. Cassatt; Cashier, O. P. 
WRIGHT. 

-Kentucky.—By the resignation and death of Mr. BENJAMIN 
Wes.ry Dunn, he is succeeded as Cashier of the Nationat Bank 
OF STANFORD, by Mr. Jonn J. McRoBeErts. 

Lexington.—My. WiLt1AM Bricut was, in August last, appointed 
Assistant Cashier of the Lexinaron City NationaL Bank. Mr. 
EDWARD CRONLY, Cashier, died in that city in July, 187!. The office 
of Cashier is not yet filled. 

Micuicgan.—TueE Crrizens’ Nationat Bank oF NILEs, Berrien 
County, (No. 1,886), was organized in September, with a capital of 
$50,000, limited to $100,000. President, J. C. Larnimmore ; Cashier, 
O.S. ABBorr. 

New Hampsare —TueE Lirriteton Nationa BAnkK (No. 1,885) 
was organized in September, at Littleton, Grafton County, with a 
capital of $100,000, limited to $300,000. President, Joun Farr; 
Cashier, W1tt1amM B. DENNISON. 

New York. —THE First National BANK OF OLEAN, (No. 1,887), 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., was organized in October with a capital of 
$100,000, limited to $300,000. President, WitLt1am T. WHEELER; 
Cashier, LaFAYETTE Lawton. 

West Virersta.—THE NATIONAL BANK Ov PIEDMONT, Mineral 
County, W. Va., (No. 1,883), was organized in September, with a 
capital of $50,000, limited to $100,000. President, H. G. Davis ; 
Cashier, W. B. McCAnDLIsH. 

Wellsburg—THe WeELLSpuRG NATIONAL BANK was organized 
in September, at Wellsburg, Brooks County, (No. 1,884), with a 
capital of $100,000, limited to $150,000. President, ADAM KUEN ; 
Cashier, Witson Beatt. ‘The First NatTionaAL Bank OF WELLS- 
BURG has voted to go into liquidation. 

West ViremniA.—THEe KANAWHA VALLEY Bank has _ been 
established at Charleston, Kanawha County, W. Va. President, 
C. C. Lewts; Cashier, C. D. Reynoups. (See their card on the cover 
of this work.) 

Kansas.—TuHE Capitan BANK AT TopeKxa, Shawnee County, 
was chartered by the legislature of Kansas in 1871, with a capital of 
$200,000. President, Joan D. Knox; Cashier, ALVERD StTuTsoN. 
Their New York correspondents are Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. 

ConneEcticut.—-The books of subscription to the stock of the 
Union Trust Company, New Haven, were opened in September, 
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and $100,000 promptly subscribed. This Company, chartered in 1868, 
has commenced business. Henry Horcuxiss, President; Epwarp 
S. Scranton, Vice President; W1t11am T. BartTert, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Their New York correspondent is the NATIONAL 
PaRK Bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—THE BostoN AND REESE RIVER SILVER 
Mrin1nG Company, chartered by the State of Massachusetts, has been 
wound up: the entire capital having been Jost. 


NATIONAL Banxs.—In addition to the new national banks enum- 
erated previously, are the following : 

Inpr1aAnA.—THE BEDFORD NaTIonAt BANK of Bedford, Lawrence 
County (No. 1892), with a capital of $100,000, limited to $150,000. 
President, MicuagL A. Matiorr; Cashier, Witt1am C. Win- 
STANDLEY. 

MARYLAND.—THE CrrizEN’s NATIONAL Bank of en. 
Washington County (No. 1893), with a capital of $50,000. President, 
A. R. AppLEMAN; Cashier, JoHn VAN LEAR. 


ForeiGgN Banxks.—A new financial organization is announced at 
Vienna, under the title of the AUstRo-HuUNGARIAN Bank. To the 
parent office, at Vienna, will be added a branch to be located at the 
Hungarian capital. Another institution is projected at Vienna, to be 
called the AustROo-HUNGARIAN AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


Mount Cents TunNnEL.—The cost of construction of the Mount 
Cents TUNNEL was 41,500,000 francs. The actual cost has been 
nearly 75,000,000 francs, or about fifteen millions of dollars. The 
money has been contributed by the Italian government; but France 
will contribute 28,000,0000 frances ; and the Upper Italy Railway 
Company the sum of 20,000,000 franes. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Continued from October No. page 309. 
Name of Bank. Elected, In place of 


Thames N. B, Norwich, Conn. Edwin N. Gibbs, Cash. Charles Bard, 
National Bank, Newark, DEL. Joel Thompson, Pres. J. Hessinger. 

- “9 5 G. W. Lindsley, Cash. C W. Blandy. 
City Nat. Bank, Lexington,Ky. William Bright, Cash. * Edward Cronly. 
National Bank, Stanford, ‘‘ . J.J.McRoberts, “ * B. Wesley Dunn. 
First N. Bank, Chicopee,Mass. F. B. Doten, me E. M. Doten. 
Prescott N. Bank, Lowell, “ -. A. A. Coburn, A. S. Tyler. 

First si Woburn, “ . J.R. Green, a E. J. Jenks. 
First N. B’k, Francistown, N.H. A. B. Woodward, Pres. T. B. Bradford. 
Iron City N.B’k, Pittsburgh,Pa. Geo. R. Duncan, Cash. John Magoffin. 


* Deceased. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


Loca‘ion. Name of Bank. New York Correspondents, 


Bristol, Conn Bristol Savings Bank 
Hartford, ee Dime Savings Bank 
Greenwich, “ Greenwich Savings Bank 
New Haven, “ National Savings Bank. ..-.... 
New Canaan, “ New Canaan Savings Bank... 
Rockville, ‘“ People’s Savings Bank 
Suffield, Suffield Savings Bank 
Waterbury, “ Dime Savings Bank 

Buda, ILLINo!s.....R. C. Bigelow... - 

Dixon, “ ......Dixon National 

Joliet, $f seccee Win County - 

Rock Island,“ ......Rock Island a 


Idaho City, Ipa..... B. M. Du Rell & Co ---Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


Decatur, INDIANA ..Adams County Bank.........Third National Bank. 
Bloomington, ‘ ...First National Bank 

Greensburg, “© ...Citizens ‘‘ - 

Indianapolis, ‘‘ ...Smith & Hannaman 


Pella, Iowa ......First National Bank 
Tama City, ‘* .......First es sg 


Bowling Green, KY.. Warren Deposit Bank- -..-.-.-. Ninth National Bank. 


Council Grove, Kan. Real Estate & Loan Assoc.---Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Topeka, ** Capital Bank Jay Cooke & Co. 


Niles, MicH...-..-....Citizens’ National Bank 

Portland, ME........3. B. Brown & Sons...------ 

Kasson, MINN David Anthony Ninth National Bank. 
Clinton, Mo ........ Clinton Savings Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Littleton, N. H 

Glean, B. Y......<.Fivat _ 


Philadelphia, Pa....Manayunk Bank Jay Cooke & Co. 

New Milford, “ ....S. B. Chase & Co National Currency Bank. 
Osceola Mills, ‘* ....Lloyd, Caldwell & Co Lloyd, Hamilton & Co. 
Philipsburg, ‘“ .... Philipsburg Banking Co-.-.---- do. 

Renovo, ss ....R. B. Caldwell & Co do. 


Woodsfield, O...-- .-A. C. Miller & Co 
Canton, H. R. Wise & Co 


Bradford, VT Savings & Trust Co......-...-. 
pO ef Farm’s & M. Loan & Trust Co. 


Piedmont, W. VA...National Bank of Piedmont. -. sesimwbiadasien 
Wellsburg, “« —_...Wellsburg National Bank Be 
Lewisburg, “ ~.--Bank of Lewisburg 


Sauk City, Wis.....J. 8. Tripp............-...--Henry Clews & Co. 
Cleburne, Texas..-- Hollingsworth & Son Swenson, Perkins & Co. 


Laramie, WYOMING..Edward Ivinson Kauntze Brothers. 
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INCREASE OF BAanK CAPITAL. 


Increase, Present Capital. 
Second National Bank, Louisville, Ky........-. $100,000 .. $300,000 
Citizens “ ‘ Flint, MIcH-.. - 50,000 .. 100,000 
First Mankato, MINN........ 50,000 .. 100,000 
First ss ‘Stillwater, ‘ 25,000 .. 75,000 
First . : New Berlin, N. Y 40,000... 100,000 
First , “< Rochester, N.Y... ...- 200,000 .. 400,000 
First ‘ Charlotte, N. C 100,000 .. 400,000 
First : Wilmington, O a 50,000 .. 100,000 


Allentown ‘ Allentown, Pa.... 300,000 .. 500,000 
First “ Susquehanna Depot, Pa. 50,000 .. 100,000 


Howard ‘ Burlington, VT 50,000 .. 300,000 
Merchants “Petersburg, VA 260,000 .. 400,000 


NationaL Banxs.—Judge Shepley, of the U. S. District Court, 
in Maine, has sentenced John Rodgers, the defaulting cashier of the 
Pejepscot National Bank of Brunswick, Maine, to six years’ imprison- 
ment in the State prison. This closes one chapter in one of the most 
melancholy financial irregularities on record. It is impossible not to 
feel a pang of sympathy with a man who'stood so high in the estima- 
tion of his neighbors, with a family that has suffered such a grevious 
loss by the fall of its head, and with a deceived community that gave 
the convicted man its fullest confidence and respect. But after all, the 
evil course of the defaulting cashier was of too prolonged duration, 
the means taken to hide it were too shrewdly conceived and deliber- 
ately carried out, to leave any doubts that his intentions were as 
guilty as his acts, and his reticence as to the disposition made of the 
stolen property is confirmatory of the same conclusion. The sentence 
was just, and it is difficult to see how any considerations can be 
urged for a mitigation of the punishment of a crime so long per- 
sisted in. Maine has set a fine example to other States by her 
method of dealing with speculators upon the property of others. The 
Bowdoinham and Rockland bank robberies gave her an admirable 
opportunity to establish a reputation as a bad State for burglars, and, 
with no disposition to urge a course of undue harshness, we hope that 
no false ideas of clemency will prevent her from showing herself 
equally inhospitable to defaulters. 


NEW YoRK GOLD EXCHANGE.—-At an election held by the New York Gold 
Exchange on Tuesday, October 17th. the following named gentlemen were chosen 
to fill the respective offices for the ensuing year, viz. :— 

For President, Wm. A. Gibson; for Ist Vice-President, T. A. Hoyt; for 2d 
Vice-President, C. H. Raymond; for Treasurer, R. L. Edwards; for Secretary, 
Wm. P. Wescott. 

For Executive Committee—T. F. B. Parker, W. S. Doughty, C. H. Harney, 
W. B. Sancton, Horace Manuel, J. F. Underhill, E. W. Hollberg. 
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For Finance Committee—E. S. Ballin, H. C. Tanner, C. Ashworth, C. Unger, 
W. O. Gibson. 

For Arbitration Committee—F. B. Muller, R. B. Whittemore, M. C. Klingen- 
feld. 

For Board of Appeals-—-G. A. Fanshawe, C. O. Morris, G. W. Fuller. 

For Committee on Powers of Attorney—S. D. Davis, J. S. Cushman, W. H. 
Jamieson, E. G. Arthur, H. C. Fuller. 

For Committee on admissions—P. M. Myers, C. F. Davenport, Simon Schaffer, 
Wm. Rosenheim, J. G. Hallett, Townsend Cox, J. Walter Wood, W. H. Duff, C. 
W. Keep, Sam. Campbell, E. O. Read, A. L. Seton, W. T. Galwey, George 
Sancton, E. T. Bragaw. 


AN OLD CoIN.--In September last Mr. Wm. Feltmeyer, contractor, while 
laying the gutter on the south side of Gloucester street, Annapolis, Md., found an 
old coin. Sn the face, in the outer circle, is the word ‘‘ Masathvsets,’’ and three 
partially destroyed letters, one resembling “M ;” in the inner circle a leafless 
tree, with partly visible roots. Onthe reverse the outer circle bears the words 
“New England, An. Dom;’’ in the centre are the figures ‘* 1652,”’ and directly 
underneath the numerals “ XII.’’ This ancient silver coin is about the size of 
an old English Shilling; the edge of the rim is worn in three places about the 
sixteenth part of an inch, and with this exception it is in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, which fact gives weight to the supposition that it has been coined but a brief 
time previous to its loss or burial, remaining probably two centuries hid from 
the avaricious eyes of man.—Annapolis ( Md.) Repbulican . 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


ILLINOIS.—-Toy & Thompson, Paxton, Ford Co. (succeeded by First National 
Bank). 

INDIANA.--Bonds, Hoagland & Co., Peru (succeeded by Citizens National 
Bank) 

KENTUCKY.—Farmers’ Branch Bank, Corrington (succeeded by City National 
Bank). 

MIssouRI.—City Savings Bank, Louisiana; A. W. Ridings & Co., Warrens 
burg, Mo.; Knobnoster Savings Bank. 

New York.—Clarke National Bank, Rochester. 

Ounto.—Rickly & Brother, Columbus (succeeded by S. 8. Rickly). Hurford 
& Wise, Canton (succeeded by H. R. Wise & @o). 

NEBRASKA.—D. J. McCann & Co., Nebraska City (succeeded by First National 
Bank). 

WIsconsIN.-—-David Smith & Co., Appleton (sueceeded by the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank). 

TENNESSEE.—-Bank of Franklin; Murfreesboro Savings Bank. 

WEstT Va.--First National Bank, Wellsburg. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


New York, October 23, 1871. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 108 @ 108% for gold. 


The méhey market has been stringent since our last monthly issue, and borrowers have to 
pay heavy rates for accommodation outside the banks. The sudden demand for currency for 
account of the Chicago banks has caused a pressure at New York and other Atlantic cities. The 
following are the ruling quotations this week : 

Per Cent. 
Loans on call--Government collaterals ..cee+seecesseeeees.s onnes ccccscccee 5 @E 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, 60 days..... eeeeeeee coerce eccococccceee 6 @ EB 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, 4 months. .... ‘a9 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, 6 MONthS. ..+ee-seeeessececccececers hedebccndan a9 
Commercial first-class, single names, 60 days Coc cccccccccccccccecoeeecece - 
Commercial first-class, single names, 4 to 6 months 
Bankers’, first-class foreign, 60 days 
Bankers’, first-class domestic, 3 to 4 months............ Saeenpe reer ere Saanbaeeeiesas 


The banks this week have curtailed their loans about twelve millions. The State 
banks are twenty-five in number, with a capital of $14,000,000, making in all seventy-nine 
banks, with a combined capital ot $87,235,000. The loans this year range from 263 to 312 mil- 
lions, which is largely in excess of 1869 and 1870. The comparative liabilities and assets since 
January, 1867, have been as follows :— 


Legal Weekly 
1867. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Tenders. Clearings, 


Jan. 5....% 257,852,460 ..$ 12,794,892 . .$ 32,762,779 ..$ 202,533,564 . .$ 65,026,121 ..% 466,987,787 
July 6 .... 264,361,237 .. 10,853,171 .. 33,669,397 .. 191,524,312 .. 71,196,472 .. 494,081,990 
Jan. 4, 68.. 249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 .. 34,134,391 .. 187,070,786 .. 62,111,201 .. 483,266,304 
Tuly 3... 281,945,931 .. 11,954,730 .. 34,032,466 .. 221,050,806 .. 72,124,939 .. 525,646,692 
July 4,°69.. 259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 .. 48,896,421 .. 585,304,799 
Jan. 3,’70.. 250,406,387 .. 31,166,908 .. 34,150,887 .. 179,199,394 .. 45,034,608 .. 399,355,375 
July 4.2... 276,496,503 .. 31,611,330 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 56,815,254 .. 562,736,404 
Dec. 5..... 266,263,143 .. 17,108,066 .. 32,238,388 .. 194,991,319 .. 51,257,656 .. 491,713,943 
Jan.2,’71.. 263,417,418 .. 20,028,846 .. 32,153,514 .. 188,238,995 .. 45,245,358 .. 467,692,982 
Feb. 6..... 270,789,777 .. 26,233,573 .. 31,764,129 .. 215,388,595 .. 54,187,393 .. 598,827,937 
March 6.... 282,631,886 .. 24,332,207 .. 31,660,282 .. 225,059,574 .. 58,019,768 .. 667,431,330 
April 3.... 291,082,927... 17,975,692 .. 31,575,789 .. 222,138,095 .. 53,270,543 .. 648,349,105 
May 1 287,554,538 .. 15,597,189 .. 31,461,929 .. 222,349,225 .. 60,426,291 .. 809,774,660 
June 5 291,802,148 .. 13,789,880 .. 30,988,723 .. 241,983,519 .. 70,900,833 .. 668,323,708 
296,237,959 .. 16,526,451 .. 30,494,457 .. 243,308,693 .. 71,348,828 .. 561,366,458 

300,770,261 .. 13,364,458 .. 30,236,623 .. 252,392,427 .. 73,892,443 .. 469,342,897 
305,047,680 .. 10,722,050 .. 30,198,820 .. 248,709,800 .. 69,489,500 .. 464,018,205 
307,046,600 .. 12,298,550 .. 30,158,587 .. 249,774,200 .. 68,384,500 .. 477,275,731 

... 311,206,300 .. 10,762,800 .. 30,144,200 .. 249,078,600 .. 66,945,700 .. 611,471,909 

. 312,668,000 .. 10,228,400 .. 30,129,700 .. 246,896,700 .. 63,821,700 .. 624,968,168 
309,161,700 9,572,100 .. 30,201,200 .. 237,127,400 .. 58,428,300 .. 716,381,432 

301,35.,100 .. 13,130,300 .. 30,253,200 .. 228,138,000 .. 55,272,300 .. 557,117,726 
298,156,200 .. 10,276,100 .. 30,260,100 .. 222,583,100 .. 54,596,100 .. 599,057,956 

293,511,200 9,277,700 .. 30,334,000 .. 215,182,100 . 50,841,900 . . ‘814,762,400 


'The legal tenders are, in the aggregate, reduced to the legal limit; and some few of the banks 


are under the limit. 
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The Stock market for October, has been highly excited, with a heavy decline in the values of 
numerous and prominent stock. The result was the failure of four or five stock firms in this city, 
and several in Philadelphia. The market has now nearly recovered its former tone, and the 
panic isover. We annex the current rates for eight weeks: 


STOCKS. Seps.1. Sept.8. Sept.15. Sept.22. Scpt.29. Oct.1. Oct.13. Oct.20. 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River R. R.. 993 .. 1023 .. 1005 .. 92) .. 925 .. 934... 874 .: B73 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River Scrip... 953... 965... 95 .. 88)... S88 .. 883 .. 82} .. RQ 
Harlem R. R. ....cccccccsssecce cece ISL oo TO... 1D .. GB. 1} .. 19) .. WE ..2R 
Erie R. R. Shares... Wa Ba BH. MBM. SA ua BR... Bt .mMm 
Reading R. R. Shares 55 .. 1163 .. 115 .. 113) .. 1143 .. 1143... 104 ..107; 
Lake Shore & Mich. South’n R. R.. 1125 .. 1144... 1144... 107j .. 1065 .. 106}... 944 .. 94} 
Toledo & Wabash R. K G7... G.. Gi .. @.. Gi 55+ .. 554 
Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne R. R.... 1004 .. 1014... 100}... 99} .. 99% .. 994... 98 .. 98 
Chicago & North-western R. R oo T3h-. Wh... Gh... MW.. W .. Sh.. SH 
Chicago & North-western, pref..... mm. .. B.. naw SB a Wu -. 86% 
Chicago & Rock Island R. R co 2 cs GE. COE... TE... TO... SH. 984 
Milwaukee & St. Pavl R. R.....-.. 63%... 645... 63 .. 623... 625 .. 625 .. 523 .. 55 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, pref BS. Ba. Ba aw BSB «x CH. oe 744 
Ohio & .Mississippi.-.-- are as 1 Cn Oc s Ta oo BS 
Central R. R. of New Jersey boc 1 1. .. BS .. BS .. TM .. ao 166 
Chicago & Alton R. R.....++ ‘ oe. me... «Dd «We - L143 
Chicago & Alton, pref o 1225 .. 1914 .. 194 .. 199f .. 126 .. 114 ..114 
Panama R. R. Co..... orcccccecece + we on. Bees pio Bei Giw Be. B.S 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cin. R.R.. 91¢.. 92 .. 90 .. 894 .. 894 .. 89 .. 84 .. 83} 
Columbus, Chicago & C i .. Fe. —— fea Po 
Delaware & Lackawanna R. R -- 112} .. 1094 .. 1085 .. 109§ .. 1104 ..$1054 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R....20-- 77}... 77 .. - @ .. GG. G.. B 
Hannibal & St. Joseph, pref-.seoe.. 90 .. 87h. Ras OO aa Eee oe Be en, ae 
Illinois Central R. R oe 137%. oo 1A... 199 =. 1... 1k. 
Michigan (Central R. R..ccceeeeeees oe 120} .. oo S20 5c TO)... 10... 17 
Morris & Essex R. R..-cccssccccee § oo 95h .. 95h... 95) .. 943 .. 944... 934... 90% 
Boston, Hartford & Erie R. R-...e- 33.. 3. is Ba Bau. Ou Ba BS 
Union Pacific R. R.......eeeeeee boo Owe TB. 5 wa... MB. @..B 
Western Union Telegraph Shares... 63 .. 69}. 7G... GG .. GF .. GBR.. S55 .. 
Mariposa Gold; preferred...ssesesee. GH.. TH.. 3H... 3 .. QB RB. Bas 8 
Quicksilver Mining Co., pref....... 14 .. 17 .. Dow Ba Tw Mw Bi 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. Shares.. 544... 58).. 55$.. S14... 524 .. 52$.. 454.. 44} 
Canton Company Shares.--«++ee-.++- o 2. « iw Deu B.. OP 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co..... 120}... — . oo 93. 19 4. 198} .. 117 :—=—="#-. 18 
Dubuyue & Sioux City R. R -- 8 .. oo Bw me ce me em Oe 


Foreign exchange is held with more firmness at the closing quototions. Leading bankers ask 
10814 @ 108% tor 60 days’ sterling bills, and 10914 @100%g for short sight do., although prime long 
bills were offered outside in large lots at 108. We quote: Bills at 60 days on London, 1075g@ 
1077 for commercial ; 108@108% for bankers; do. at shortsight, 109144@109% ; Paris at 60 days, 
5 .50@5.40; do. at short sight, 5.40@5.35; Antwerp, 5.31144@5.26%4; Swiss, 5.274 @5.23%; 
Hamburg, 3546@35°%4; Amsterdam, 40%@40%; Frankfort, 405g@41; Bremen, 7734 @78'4 ; 
Prussian thalers, 714¢@71%. 


Sixty days’ Bills. July 22. August 21. Sept, 23. Oct, 23- 
On London, bankers 21110} @ 110} .. 108} @ 108} .. 1084 @ 109 .. 108} @ 

Ss commercial 109§ @ 110 .. 108 @ 108} .. 108 @ 1083 .. 1073 @ 
Paris, francs, per dollar 5.25 5.20 .. 5314 @ 526} .. 550 
Amsterdam, per guilder §@ 41 .. 40; @ 41 .. 405 @ 405 .. 40} 
Bremen, per rix-dollar 9 @ WY .. 7 we. TT DO HH .. TH 
Frankfort, per florin ° 5 @ 413 .. 408 @ 41 .. 41 @ 4149 .. 403 
Hamburg, per marc-banco K @ 6} ..333 @ 3G .. 354 @ 35} .. 35} 
Prussian thalers......0.+++« cocoon HO MW .TH@ BW. Be Wi. Th 

Gold has advanced Slightly: with sales this month ranging from 13% to 1434 premiums. 
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The National banks of Boston are fifty in number, with a combined capital of over $49,100,000 


and surplus profits, in October last, $12,872,576. The loans have declinedfrom 119 to 115 
or117 millions. We annex the returns for 1867-1871 : 


1867. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits, Circulation. 
August 5......$ 96,367,558 ....8 472,045 ....$15,111,084 ....$33,398,850 ....$24,655,075 
Jan. 6, 1868.... 94,969,249 .... 1,466,246 .... 15,543,169 .... 40,856,022 .... 24,626,559 
July 6 100,110,830 .... 1,617,638 . 15,107,307 .... 43,458,654 
Jan. 4,1869.... 98,423.644 .... 2,203,401 .... 12,938,342 .... 37,538,767 .... 25,151,340 
Jan. 3, 1870.... 105,985,214 .... 3,765,347 .... 11,374,559 .... 40,007,225 .... 25,280,893 
Dec. 5.--+ee0- 108,544,507 .... 2,105,536 .... 12,612,076 .... 44,345 792 .... 24,653,930 
Jan. 2,1871.... 111,190,173 .... 2,484,536 .... 12,872,917 .... 46,927,971 .... 24,662,209 
February 6.... 112,578,740 .... 3,406,552 .... 12,771,765 «... 47,857,984 .... 24,769,239 
March 6...ee6+ 111,657,715 .... 2,492,680 .... 12,072,109 .... 44,977,713 24,685,753 

« 111,725,848 coos 12,862,403 .... 47,572,456 . 24,787,307 

113,194,597 .... 1,854,795 .... 12,563,549 .... 49,470,076 .... 24,875,836 

June 5....ee0- 114,564,740 .... 1,735,848 .... 12,644,832 .... 51,653,822 .... 24,952,752 
119,152,159 .... 1,441,500 .... 13,117,482 50,693,067 .... 24,816,012 

. T.sesecee 119,431,338 . 1,871,842 «+ 12,118,034 49,796,191. 25,203,833 
Sept. 4........ 117,549,630 .... 1,102,746 + 12,285,007... 46,344,436 .... 25,502,180 
. 118,085,811 .... 971,668 . 12,128,333 .... 47,651,148 .... 25,447,887 
117,619,356 .... 875,348 .... 11,986,788 .... 47,361,601 25,514,262 

117,867,604 . 788,036 .... 12,363,487 .... 46,941,376 .... 25,501,882 

Octo. 9 115,914,709 .... 1,136,531 .... 11,595,184 .... 45,228,441 .... 25,014,736 
16....... 117,569,565 .... 1,133,900 .... 11,195,245 .... 45,644,364 .... 25,665,462 


The bank movement at Philadelphia is steady, with a discount line of sixty millions. The 
Philadelphia banks are thirty in number. with a combined capital (under the National Bank 
Act) of $16,255,150. The loans for 1870 were uniformly about fifty-one millions, and this year 
range from 51 to 60 millions. 


Legal ienders. Loans. Specie. Circulation, Deposits. 

Aug. 3, 1867....$16.733,198 ....$53,427,840 .... $302,055 ....$10,635,925 ....$38,094,543 
Jan. 4, 1868 16,782,432 .... 52,002,304 .... 235,912 .... 10,639,000 + 36,621,274 
July 6...e00---- 16,443,153 .... 53,653,471 .... 233,996 .... 10,625,426 .... 44,824,398 
Jan. 4, 1869..... 13,210,397 .... 50,716,999 .... 252,483 .... 10,593,719 .... 38,121,023 
February 1 14,296,570 .... 52,632,813 .... 302,782 - 10,593,351 . 39,677,943 
December 6 12,991,489 51,968,040 .... 932,468 .... 10,603,252 - 38,878,533 
Jan. 3, 1870 12,670,198 - 51,662,662 .... 1,290,096 .... 10,568,681 .... 38,990,001 
February 7 13,741,867 - 51,828,563 .... 957,510 .... 10,568,081 - 39,512,149 
December 5 12,698,298 .... 51,083,136 .... 800,705 - 10,814,300 38,682,809 
Jan. 2, 1871..... 12,653,166 .... 51,861,827 .... 1,071,528 10,813,212 38:660,403 
February 6..... 13,546,784 .... 53,018,868 .... 866,106 .... 10,842,926 .... 40,397,277 
March 6......-. 13,054,369 .... 53,444,240 .... 714,399 10,942,966 39,975,267 
B.cccceoee 11,977,547 .... 54,040,616 .... 369,651 .... 11,074,154 38,667,490 

. 14,403,338 54,661,445 .... 356,543 .... 11,196,345 .... 43,024,711 

June 5..eeeeeee 16,199,094 .... 56,099,238 - 166,413 11,189,525 .... 47,343,641 
July 3..ee0.--- 14,802,502 .... 58,130,492 .... 233,883 .... 11,190,228 .... 47,439,791 
Aug. 7--cee+.-- 12,800,258 .... 57,785,023 .... 283,709 - 11,219,586 .... 44,639,048 
12 613,911 .... 60,420,725 .... 166,693 .... 11,269,107 + 46,403,581 

11,818,046 .... 60,850,249 .... 139,419 .... 11,305,025 46,642,240 

- 12,187,062 .... 60,663,767 .... 128,366 ... 11,308,600 .. 46,628,710 

11,981,627 .... 60,711,813 .... 107,897 .... 11,373,434 .... 45,940,718 

11,198.931 .... 60,739,838 .... 142,793 .... 11,402,891 .... 45,049,288 
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The bank returns for New York of the past two months show an unwise and dangerous expan- 
sion. The result has been a reduction of the reserve below the legal limits. Compared with 
late years the returns were as follows, with the percentage of legal tenders to circulation and 
net deposits : 

Circulation Per- 
and Deposits. Legal Tenders. centage. 
$88,000,000 .... 34.53 
66,000,000 ........ 31.16 
F 72,000,000... 34.43 
-see-- 217,000,000 70,000,000 ‘ 32.26 
266,000,000 ........ 223,000,000 ........ 64,000,000 .... 28.76 
258,090,000 26.47 


These returns indicate au unsafe expansion; and, when coupled with the recent heavy losses 
of capital at Chicago, are fraught with dangers to the mercantile world. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. The rate of discount by the Bank of England was advanced on 
2ist September, from two to three per cent. On the 28th, the rate was further advanced to four 
percent. Such is the the more active demand for money in London and other European finan- 
cial centres, that the London joint stock banks have advanced their rate on current deposits from 
one and a-half to three per cent- on call, and 344@3% per cent: on short notice. The following 
table presents a comparative exhibit of the condition of the bank at the first week in October, 
1868-1871 ; with the price of consols, the rate of discount ; and the weekly transactions at the 
Clearing House. 


Oct. 7%, Oct. 6, O-t.5, Oct: 4 
1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
£ & & £ 
Bank circulation eee 24,834,293 .... 25,272,858 .... 26,881,001 
‘* Public deposits 5,306,624 .... 3,971,069 .... 6,580,482 .. . 5,002,862 
‘* Other deposits ‘ 18,022,446 .... 19,642,325 .... 17,168,298 .... 22,654,001 
** Government securities 15,039,716 .... 15,211,935 .... 12,938,352 .... 14,012,299 
Other securities ..++ 16,377,534 .... 17,254,654 .... 23,536,948 
“Reserve of notes and coin 11,060,030 .... 10,212,458 .... 13,112,985 .... 8,919,849 
Coin and bullion 20,707,945 .... 19,447,928 .... 22,338,185 .... 20,214,524 
** rate of discount pana Qh ae Getes, 
Price of Consols wince 93} --- 92} se 
Clearing-house returns 65,894,000 .... 83,872,000 .... 82,880,009 .... 133,304,000 


DEATH. 


At LEXINGTON, Ky., July, 1871, EDWARD CRONLY, Cashier of the Lexington City National 
Bank. 





